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Stockholders of all kinds of business should be interested in fair treatment for 
railroad stockholders. 


Freight rates are too low to meet the mounting costs of railroad operation and 
allow railroad stockholders a fair. return on their investments. If railroad 
stockholders are squeezed out—railroad operation would fall on the Govern- 
ment. Under Government operation, taxes to support the railroads would fall 
principally upon other corporations—owned, in turn, by their stockholders. 


In other words, stockholders everywhere would be penalized. 


Railroads should be treated equitably and given increased freight rates to meet 
increased costs and allow railroad stockholders a fair return. 


The cost of materials and supplies necessary to railroad operation has in- 
creased 87% since 1939; wages and wage taxes are up about 70%. Freight 
rate increases have produced only 15% additional revenue for hauling the 
average ton of freight one mile. An increase in freight rates is needed. In the 
interest of everyone—employes included—freight rates should be adjusted 
promptly to the higher costs of performing transportation. 


What the railroads desire is just and reasonable rates, that in meeting their 
responsibility to the public in furnishing adequate and efficient transportation 
service at the lowest cost consistent, they be allowed to earn sufficient revenues 
to enable the railroads, under honest and economical and efficient management, 
to provide the public with the service it desires. 





NOTE THE CHART—While the stock- a 
holders’ share of Pennsylvania Railroad 

income has declined, those who sell us $26,335,392 
our supplies have received a bigger and 
bigger share. 








1936 1946 
Dividends 


STOCKHOLDERS IN OTHER BUSINESS 
HAVE A STAKE ALSO IN RAILROADS 





$163,770,671 








$92,085,937 








1936 1946 
Materials and Supplies 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that S bE RVI C b 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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The Exhibit 
of the 
100 BEST 1946 
ANNUAL REPORTS 
Awarded the 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


“Oscar of Industry” 
Trophies 
Will Be Displayed in 
Many Parts of the Country 


NEW YORK: 


Preview* 
Graphic Arts Gallery of 
THE CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 


September 29 to October 3, 1947 
11 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


NEW JERSEY: 


Convention of Association of 
National Advertisers, Inc. 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hotel Hall 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

October 6 to 8 


CHICAGO: 


16th Annual Meeting 
Controllers Institute of America 


Drake Hotel 
October 19 to 21, 1947 


MINNEAPOLIS: 


Dinner Meeting: 
Minnesota Society of Public 
Accountants 
University Club 
October 21, 1947 


MADISON, WISC.: 


Dinner Meeting: 
Madison Rotary Club 
October 22, 1947 
School of Commerce Lecture 
University of Wisconsin 
October 23, 1947 


PITTSBURGH: 
Dinner Meeting: 
Industrial Advertisers Council 
(NIAA) 


University Club Ballroom 
November 6, 1947 








* Tickets of Admission may be ob- 
tained from Weston Smith, FINANCIAL 
‘Wor_p, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6. 












































Hon. Raymond E. Baldwin, United States Senator, Conn. 


Guest Speaker 


Financial World Annual Report Awards Banquet 
Grand Ballroom, Hotel Pennsylvania, Friday, October 10, 1947 


NITED STATES SENATOR RAYMOND E. BALDWIN of Connecticut, 

frequently mentioned as a “dark horse” candidate for the Republican 

nomination in 1948, will be the principal speaker at the Financial World 
Annual Report Awards Banquet in New York. 

The Senator, who served three terms as Governor of the Nutmeg State 
before entering Congress, will address more than 1,000 business, industry 
and financial leaders who will witness the presentation of the “Oscar of 
Industry” trophies for the best 1946 corporation annual reports, as selected 
by the Independent Board of Judges. 

Among the presidents of corporations who will attend in person to accept 
“Oscars” on behalf of their managements are: Paul B. Sommers, American 
Insurance Company (Newark, N. J.) ; Thomas Roy Jones, ATF, Inc.; W. D. 
Robinson, Briggs Manufacturing Co.; John S. Coleman, Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company; Arthur Batts (Chairman), Carborundum Co.; Harold 
Blancke, Celanese Corporation of America; Robert J. Bowman, Chesapeake 
& Ohio Ry.; Charles H. Buford, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
R.R.; John Jay Hopkins, Electric Boat Co.; Arthur T. Roth, Franklin Square 
National Bank; Louis Ware, International Minerals & Chemicals Corp.; 
Archir O. Joslin, M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc.; W. A. Wecker, Marquette 
Cement Manufacturing Co.; E. A. Pierce (Senior Partner), Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Donald V. Fraser, Missouri-Kansas-Texas R.R.; 
Norman J. Dawes, National Breweries, Ltd.; Henry J. Simonson, Jr., National 
Securities & Research Corp.; Col. W. F. Rockwell (Chairman), Rockwell 
Manufacturing Co.; Leo T. Crowley, Philadelphia Co.; Edward F. Parker 
(Chairman), Seaboard Finance Co.; Arthur F. Douglas, Hotels Statler, Inc.; 
J. C. Fox, Blue Bell; F. H. Lerch, Jr., Consolidated Natural Gas Co.; Gerald 


Shattuck, F. G. Shattuck Co.; Herbert C. Freeman, North American Co.;. 


A. E. Lyon, Philip Morris & Co., Ltd.; and N. Henry Gellert, Seattle Gas Co. 

Many leading corporations and investment firms have already reserved 
tables for the Banquet: Adam Hat Stores, Inc.; American Can Co. Borg- 
Warner Corp.; Butler Brothers (Chicago); Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc.; 
Aluminum Co. of America; Simplicity Pattern Co., Inc.; Lerner Stores Corp.; 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co.; General Electric Co.; General Foods 
Corp.; General Motors Corp.; The Flintkote Co., International Harvester 
Co., Glenn L. Martin Co.; Maryland Drydock Co.; McKesson & Robbins, 
Inc.; Schenley Distillers Corp., Simmons Co., and Standard Oil Co. (In- 
diana). 
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Foreign Selling 
A- Market Factor? 


To obtain dollar exchange, other countries have 
been selling American securities. Further sales 
are likely, but should not unduly affect prices 


uring 1939, the Securities and 

Exchange Commission pub- 
lished a detailed study of purchases 
and sales made on the New York 
Stock Exchange and New York Curb 
Exchange, with the objective of de- 
termining the effect on prices exer- 
cised under varying market conditions 
by different classes of investors and 
speculators—odd-lot traders, non- 
member round lot traders, specialists, 
floor traders, etc. This study dis- 
closed that “Foreign participation in 
the American stock market probably 
was at a higher level and of more im- 
portance during most of the period 
from 1933 through 1937 than it had 
been at any time since the World 
Wek. S36" 


Trading Value 


Foreign purchases and sales were 
found to have averaged some $4 bil- 
lion annually in 1936 and 1937 
against $2.5 billion a year in 1928 and 
1929, despite the higher prices and 
larger trading volume prevailing in 
the earlier years. As a_ result 
of these variables, foreign transactions 
amounted to around nine per cent of 
the value of trading from 1935 
through 1937 (rising to almost 13 per 
cent in October 1936) against an esti- 
mated level of less than two per cent 
in 1928-29, 

From August 1935 through April 
1937, and to a lesser extent before 
and after these dates, foreign pur- 
chases substantially exceeded foreign 
sales. Purchases en balance amount- 
ed to $317 million in 1935, $600 mil- 
lion in 1936, $245 million in 1937, 
and $58 million in 1938, a total for 
the four years of over $1.2 billion. 
The principal net purchasers during 
this period were the United King- 
dom ($473 million), Switzerland 
($304 million), and the Netherlands 
($212 million). 

During the following three years, 
foreigners sold some $593 million of 
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our securities on balance, Great 
Britain being responsible for over 90 
per cent of this change. But as vari- 
ous controls imposed both by the 
United States and by foreign nations 
took effect it became increasingly dif- 
ficult for foreigners to operate in our 
markets, and there have been: few 
large changes since 1941 except a 
$178 million purchase balance by 
Asiatic countries in 1944 and net 
sales of $98 million by Canada in 
1945 and of $225 million by Asia in 
1946. 

The latest data published cover 
transactions effected through March 
of this year. However, the Septem- 
ber Monthly Review of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York esti- 
mates net sales in the second quarter 
at only $22 million. The same source 
estimates existing foreign holdings of 
domestic securities, at present prices, 
at around $3.5 billion, including some 
$600 million each for Canada, Great 
Britain and Switzerland, “‘over $400 
million” for the Netherlands, and 
$250 million. for France. Other 


French Embassy, Information Division 


sources have given Dutch holdings 
as $600-$800 million, though these 
estimates were made last year when 
stock prices were higher, and did not 
reflect subsequent sales. In Febru- 
ary, the Dutch Government estimated 
its nationals’ U. S. security holdings 
at $561 million, not including $315 
million of Shell. Union Oil stock held 
by Batavian Petroleum. 

Swiss holdings are unlikely to be 
disturbed, since Switzerland is not 
plagued with the adverse foreign ex- 
change position of most other rations. 
But Dutch, English, French and to 
some extent Canadian holdings con- 
stitute a potential source of badly- 
needed dollars for their governments. 
While the volume of liquidation from 
these sources has not been an impor- 
tant market factor during recent pe- 
riods for which data are now avail- 
able, it might increase in the future 
and in many quarters it is believed 
that such a change is already taking 
place. 


Dutch Holdings 


It has been stated, for instance, that 
the Dutch expect to sell about $100 
million of American securities this 
year and $150 million a year there- 
after until their holdings have been 
eliminated. Early in August the 
Netherlands Bank ordered Dutch 
citizens to register with it their hold- 
ings of U. S. and Canadian securi- 
ties. To date, the Dutch Government 
has made no move to requisition 
these, but if any are sold in order to 
effect a transfer into other issues only 

Please turn to page 22 
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Extra Payments From 


Participating Issues 


Widely varying privileges give senior stock- 


holders a share in company prosperity. Group 


offers generally above-average dividend yields 


he ordinary preferred stock has 
the advantage of a prior claim 
upon earnings, but carries the disad- 
vantage that its claim is limited to a 
fixed dividend with no provision for 
the owner to share in any marked 
growth or prosperity that might be 
developed by the issuing company. 
The participating privilege overcomes 
this advantage to some degree. 
There are wide differences in par- 
ticipating privileges, as can be seen 
in the second column in the accom- 
panying tabulation. Of the 17 issues 
included, four carry unlimited privi- 


leges of receiving, in addition to 
straight preferential dividends, as 
much more per share as any pay- 
ments that are declared on the equity 
shares; that is, common sharehold- 
ers have no “junior priority” or 
right to receive a specified dividend 
after straight preferred preferences 
but before the participating feature 
operates. These instances are Col- 
umbia Baking, MacFadden Publica- 
tions, Metal Textile and Standard 
Fruit & Steamship. 

Restricted only by a common stock 
‘Junior priority’ are the Brillo, 


Byers, cs & North Western 





2. 


Kélsey“Hayes, New “York® Dock, 
Southern California Edison and 
Western Pacific issues. One issue, 


U. S. Leather, participates at once 
in case of any common dividend, but 
only to the extent of an additional 
$2 per share. 

Two other issues, Diamond Match 
and Poor, provide for participation 
on a limited basis and also after al- 
lowing a “junior priority” for the 
common. 

The remaining three participate on 
other than a share-for-share basis. 
Arden is entitled to as much as $1 
more than its straight preference, 
commencing immediately with any 
common payments but only on a 
share basis of 25 per cent of per- 
share common dividends; Bon Ami 
is unrestricted after the common has 
received $2.50 but shares equally 
class for class, which makes the par- 
ticipation rate twice the common 
share rate; and Philadelphia Trans- 
portation carries a $1 “junior prior- 

Please turn to page 29 


Comparative Data on Participating Preferreds 


-————P referred Share Earning 


Call -——Year 1946—, 
Stock Participating Feature Price Total Partcp. 
Arden Farms $3 cum........ Up to $1, on basis of 25% of 
amount paid per share of 
COMMON: s24640nne8eacnania 60 $13.83 $3.95 
Bon Ami $4 non-cum. “A”.. After $2.50 for common, in 
2-t0-1 share TAO... i. 254 6s N.C 16.57 7.64 
Brillo Mfg. $2 cum “A”..... Equally to $1.50 after $2 for 
COIN - p siwiabkcontiovartiiar 30 25.54 2.32 
Byers, A. M., $7 cum........ Ixqually after $7 for common. 110 S275: F825 
Chic. & N. W. $5 cum. “A”... Equally to $1 after $5 for 
CU: oS aclctaceateamx 105 7.79 5.00 
Columbia Baking $0.50 cum.. Equally ..................6. 50 6.95 4.19 
Diamond Match $1.50 cum... Equally to $0.50 after $1.50 
rere NAG. 4.71 2.00 


Kelsey-Hayes $1.50 cum. “A” Equally after $1.50 paid on 


NA ous KkRadc kas tee 35 aD0.22 aD0.22 
MacFadden Pub. $1.50 cum.. Equally .................... 30 16.28 4.01 
Metal Textile $3.25 cum...... PM, (nada Giiccgh Ses ee 60 8.08 3.69 
N. Y. Dock $5 non-cum....., Equally after $5 paid on com- 
ME Co Ve nastics eh eee N.C. 8.76 5.15 
Phila. Transp’t’n $1 cum..... After common gets $1, pre- 
ferred gets 50% of any ad- 
ditional common payment. 20 1.43 1.00 
Poor & Co. $1.50 cum. “A”.. Equally to $0.50 after $1.50 
paid on common.......... 2614 7.78 2.00 
South. California Edison Equally with other pfds. up to 
$1.25 cum: orig...........: $0.25; equally further after 
$1.50 paid on common..... N.C. 69.97 1.92 
Stand. Pruit & &.S.: $3 cum... Equally ...........5...0605.. 110 23.52 8.89 
U. S. Leather $4 non-cum. N.C. £2.06 £2.06 
a - ciPRGReweateereneree Bene te B65 os ices eds 
Western Pacific $5 cum. “A”. Equally after $3 paid on com- 
CR oa es cette kn cuban ee 100 10.44 5.70 





*Three months ended March 31. 


Year ended September 30. 


§Nine months ended June 30. 
c—Twelve months ended June 30. 


vember 30. b—Nine months ended August 31. 
D—Deficit. N.C.—Non-callable. N.R.—Not reported. 
4 


tSeven months ended July 31. 
f—Year ended October 31. 


'¢———_——, Total Yield 
--Half Year 1947—. Recent Divi- on 

Total Partcp. Price dend Total 

*$1.72 *$0.83 52 $3.3114%4 6.4% 
5.96 2.66 98 5.50 5.6 
7.01 1.00 35 2.00 6.1 
$21.04 §3.59 103 7.00 6.8 
£0.79 0.79 43 5.00 11.6 
NOR:  NGR 28 2.00 7.1 
D727. 0 OEZ 45 2.00 4.4 
b8.73  b4.10 24 1.50 6.2 
7.88 1.96 26 2.50 9.6 
N.R. N.R. 44 3.40 a 3 
418 2.50 54 3.00 9.3 
c0.29 0.29 10 1.00 10.0 

4.69 1.00 22 Le. ee 
39.21 1.07 39 1.50 3.8 
17.96 6.24 81 4.75 5.9 
25.11 23.00 36 400 11.1 
‘S18. F3A8 75 5.00 6.7 


a—Year ended No- 
g—Six months ended April 30. 
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What's Happening 
To Hetail Earnings? 


Sales volume has held up well—in fact, year-to- 


year gains are common. Yet one retail organization 


after another is reporting sharply lower earnings 


[’ the variety chains and depart- 
ment stores didn’t happen to keep 
books, it might be assumed that the 
retail business is actually flourishing. 
At least, sales volume, which is even 
higher than last year, would lead one 
so to believe. .But the plain fact is 
that even with better year-to-year 
volume, most stores are reporting 
lower net profits because it is costing. 
considerably more to do_ business. 
That cash discounts are lower, 
mark-downs greater and mark-ups 
less naturally contribute to dimin- 
ished net profit. 

In short, ordinary peacetime com- 
petition seems to be having its effect 
upon retail trade. Testifying in 
Boston before the Congressional sub- 
comunittee investigating the cost of 
living, a Jordan Marsh Company of- 
ficial declared that mark-ups in his 
prices for the first half of the fiscal 
year have been the lowest he has 
known in the last 18 years. He said 
that of 519 basic items sold in his 
store, 456 were reduced in price or 
sold for the same amount on July 31 
as on January 31. It was stated at the 
same hearing that a reduction of five 
cents in the unit cost—to the retailer 
—of an article selling for $1 generally 
resulted in the retail price being re- 
duced to 92 cents. 


Net Lowered 


The resultant effect of these some- 
what adverse elements, plus higher 
store payrolls, on the net profit of 
188 department stores throughout the 
nation has been to lower net profit 
to 3.1 per cent of sales during the 
first six months of this year—a mar- 
gin that is less than half the 1946 
figure, which was 6.4 per cent. 

Among the department stores and 
department store chains, R. H. Macy 
and Gimbel Brothers stand almost 
alone in reversing the prevailing 
trend. Others, such as Franklin Si- 
mon and Associated Dry Goods, spe- 
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cializing more in soft goods, fared 
poorer as did Marshall Field, May 
Department Stores, National, J. C. 
Penney, and Mercantile, which op- 
erates 63 small stores selling appli- 
ances as well as 45 department 
stores. 


Mercantile has had consid- 








Harris & Ewing Sales Volume Deceptive 


erable expansion into new territory, 
which helped lift sales 11 per cent 
this year, but at the half-way mark 
earnings were only 94 cents a share 
against $2.18 for the 1946 half. 
The variety chains and the mail 
order houses have had to deal with 
much the same conditions. Report- 
ing a half-year net equal to 38 cents 
a common share against $2.01 a 
year earlier, W. T. Grant Company 
cited a combination of higher ex- 
penses, particularly in store payrolls, 
and lower gross margins dictated by 
uncertain conditions in the retail field. 
H. L. Green Company, with 68 
stores in Canada in addition to 141 
in the U. S., did somewhat better 
with $1.57 a share for the 1947 fis- 
cal half against $2.15 a year ago. To- 
tal sales of both chains were up and 
so were those of McCrory Stores, 
but again net took a tumble. Al- 
though the amount percentagewise 
was slight, considerable difference 
was reflected in McCrory’s common 
share net which declined to $1.79 for 
the 1947 half against $2.15 a year 
ago, reflecting preferred dividend 





leverage. Neisner Brothers reported 
87 cents on the common against $1.01 
for the respective periods, Western 
Auto Supply $2.33 vs. $4.65. 

The half-year report of Montgom- 
ery Ward typifies the majority of the 
mail order houses. Announcing a 
21.6 per cent gain in volume for a 
record half-year high of $508.6 mil- 
lion, Chairman Sewell Avery indi- 
cated a decline in net profit to $17.6 
million ($2.60 each on 6,502,378 
common shares) against $24.6 mil- 
lion ($4.57 each on 5,217,147 shares 
of common) reported for the same 
period last year. Not only did the 
company take substantial mark- 
downs in clearing out substandard 
merchandise acquired following the 
war, but expenses rose all along the 
line, including advertising and the 
printing of catalogues. Alden’s, Inc. 
(formerly Chicago Mail Order) 
earned 70 cents a share in the first 
quarter and had a deficit of 23 cents 
in the second period, the net result 
being a profit of 37 cents a common 
share for the half year against $2.11 
a year ago. Spiegel, Inc., earned nine 
cents against 69 cents. Sears, Roe- 
buck, however, was out in front with 
an actual increase for the half year, 
a gain largely ascribed to an unusu- 
ally high proportion of hard goods 
sales such as the major appliances, 
on which profit margins are wide. 


Brightening Outlook 


For retailing as a whole, there are 
a number of factors on the favorable 
side, Since the period of heavy mark- 
downs on 1946-manufactured goods 
is over, profit margins are showing 
some improvement. The cashing of 
veterans’ terminal leave bonds has 
stimulated September buying while 
the elimination of Regulation W, im- 
posing restrictions on _ instalment 
sales, will follow on November 1. 
Higher-quality merchandise and the 
new styles are attracting consumer 
interest, and inventories have become 
better adjusted to current needs. 

It is significant too that during 
July and August consumer spending 
not only increased in dollar volume 
but gained in proportion to overall 
national output. Although retail net 
as a whole will fall below last year’s, 
owing to the poorer first half, there 
is a strong likelihood that second- 
half earnings will make considerably 
improved comparisons with year-ago 
results. 








“Tap” Issue Coming 


—Will Yield 22% 


‘ \ 7 ith very few exceptions, sales of 
securities by the U. S. Treas- 


ury have been made in_ specified 
amounts governed by current needs. 
This practice differs from that often 
followed by other countries, which 
have frequently resorted to “tap” is- 
sues, for which the total amount sold 
depends on investors’ ability and will- 
ingness to buy rather than on a maxi- 
mum figure set by the Government. 
Even during the recent war, quotas 
were established in advance for the 
several War Loans and the Victory 
Loan. 

The Treasury now intends to de- 
part from this policy. A $759 mil- 
lion issue of 4% per cent bonds has 
been called for redemption October 
15, and in addition a deficit of over 
half a billion dollars has been incurred 
thus far during the current fiscal year 
and the Government is being called 
on to pay off substantial amounts of 
veterans’ terminal leave bonds. To 
raise funds for these and other pur- 
poses, a new Treasury bond issue will 
be offered for sale starting September 
29, with no limit placed en the 
amount to be sold—in other words. 
it will be a “tap” issue. 


18-Year Maturity 


Officially designated Investment 
Series A-1965, the new bonds will 
carry a 2% per cent coupon rate and 
will mature in 18 years. Except for 
the difference in maturity, in the class 
of investors to whom it will be re- 
stricted and in the maximum amount 
which may be bought by any one pur- 
chaser, the issue will be the same as 
the Series G Savings Bonds, which 
run for 12 years. In both cases, in- 
terest is paid periodically (unlike E 
Bonds), the issue is non-transferable, 
and it is redeemable only at the op- 
tion of the holder and at a scale of 
prices which. (until maturity) are be- 
low par, so that the full 2% per cent 
yield can be obtained only by holding 
until maturity. 

The new issue is to be sold to in- 
surance companies, savings banks, 
savings and loan and building and 
loan associations, pension and retire- 
ment funds, fraternal benefit associa- 
tions, endowment funds and credit 
unions. Commercial banks will be 
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allowed to participate only to a lim- 
ited extent, and only if they accept 
savings deposits. Other investors will 
be permitted to take $250,000 of the 
new bonds, or an amount equal to 
one-fourth of the increase in their as- 
sets during the first half ot 1947, 
whichever is greater. The bonds will 
not be sold to individuals. 

The limitation on purchase of 
Series G Savings Bonds by one in- 
vestor is $100,000 annually. Thus, 
the new issue will appeal to institu- 
tions which have already used up 
their yearly permitted quota of G 
Bonds. Prior to announcement of 
other plans for refunding of .4 bil- 
lion of notes which matured Septem- 
ber 15, it was anticipated that the 
new issue would not only serve to 
drain off surplus institutional funds, 
but would be useful for the anti-infla- 
tionary purpose of funding part of 
the Government’s floating debt. 

It is now obvious that only the 
first-mentioned objective will be 
achieved. This will have some value, 
however, even to the Treasury, since 





it wil] siphon off funds which might 
otherwise have been channeled into 
marketable Treasury bonds. The 
pressure on the yields of such issues. 
has been so great that ever since 
April the Treasury has been selling 
marketable issues held in Govern- 
ment investment and trust accounts, 
replacing these with non-marketable 
special issues. Unfreezing of the bill 
rate (resulting in an advance from 
0.375 per cent to 0.808 per cent) and 
the gradual change from a 7% per cent 
basis to a one per cent basis for 12- 
month Treasury certificates were also 
taking the pressure off the yields of 
longer term Treasuries. 


Long-Term Appeal 


If the new bonds are redeemed af- 
ter being held four years, the net re- 
turn will be only one per cent, and 
this will rise only to 1.8 per cent af- 
ter ten years. Thus, the issue will-be 
suitable only for funds which can be 
invested on a long term basis. Many 
institutions, however, possess such 
funds and will be glad to find an 
outlet for them in an issue which not 
only offers a better yield than do 
marketable Treasury bonds of com- 


parable maturity, but is also immune. 


to the effects of a possible rise in in- 
terest rates over coming years. 











Federated Builds New Store 


One of the six units in the Federated Department Store chain, 
Foley's of Houston, Texas, is scheduled to open its new $10 mil- 
lion ultra modern building October 20. The 6!/2-story structure, 
which has no windows above the first floor, features a number of 
shopping innovations. One of them is a system whereby customers 
leave their cars in the store's garage and on their return find all 
their packages waiting to be checked out for the trip home. 
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Texas Shareholders 


het Stock Hights 


Company is raising $100 million new capital 
from stockholders for expansion purposes. A 


look at the corporation's status, and its prospects 


lready one of the world’s largest 
petroleum enterprises, the Tex- 
as Company is going to its 60,000 
stockholders for new funds for ex- 
pansion purposes. One new share at 
$45 is being offered for each five 
shares held as of September 17, the 
rights to the 2,248,932 shares of ad- 
ditional stock expiring October 8. 
That the company is confident the 
offering will be disposed of readily is 
suggested by the fact that the finaric- 
ing was not underwritten, and no 
plans have been disclosed for offering 
any stock unsold after October 8. 


Market Reaction 


At 58%, the closing price of Texas 
Company stock (plus rights) on Sep- 
tember 17, the rights had an indi- 
cated value of 214, and on succeed- 
ing trading days held around this 
level with the stock, ex-rights, sell- 
ing around 56. In the days just prior 
to the announcement of the price 
at which the new shares would be 
offered the stock had ranged _be- 
tween 5914 and 60%, the subsequent 
drop being a characteristic market 
response, during recent years, to 
news of new stock financing. 

The management expects to raise 
a little over $100 million from the 
sale of the new shares, the proceeds 
to be added initially to its general 
funds. In a joint statement to stock- 
holders, issued with the prospectus 
mailed to all holders, chairman W. S. 
S. Rogers and president Harry T. 
Klein explain that the stock offering 
reflects the need for more capital to 
meet the unprecedented demand for 
oil products, and that new facilities 
and additions to existing plants will 
be financed through the offering. 

Texas Company estimates that its 
expenditures from May 31, last, to 
the end of this year will approxi- 
mate $112 million, of which (a) $56 
million will be spent on exploration, 
development and acquisition of pro- 
ducing properties, (b) $23 million 
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for new marketing facilities and 
equipment, (c) $20 million for new 
refineries and expansion of existing 
capacity, (d) $8 million on pipe line 
construction and (e) $5 million for 
the purchase of new tankers. Addi- 
tional pipe line and refinery projects 
planned for 1948 and 1949 will call 
for the outlay of $140 million more, 
and other capital éxpenditures will 
require undetermined amounts. To 
meet these the company expects to 
have sufficient treasury funds avail- 
able—including the proceeds of the 
new stock issue—but may find it 
advantageous to provide a part of the 
cost through debt financing. 

Third largest domestic oil refiner 
and second largest domestic crude oil 
producer, Texas Company also has 
production and marketing interests in 
the Middle East which it holds joint- 
ly with Standard Oil of California. In 
addition, it has large holdings in de- 
veloped and prospective crude oil 
acreage in Venezuela and Colombia, 
which eventually should contribute 
importantly to its earnings. Its do- 





Texas Company 


*Earned 
Sales Per 
(Millions) Share 


Divi- 
dends 


--Price Range—, 
High Low 


1929.. N.R. $4.91 $3.00 717%—50 
1932.. N.R. D0.22 1.25 18%4—9% 
1936.. $337.5 410 1.50 55%4—28% 
1937.. 376.2 5.02 2.25 . 651%—34% 
1938.. 3489 2.13 200 49}54—32% 
1939.. 365.3 3.02 2.00 50%—32% 
1940.. 350.3 2.90 2.00 47%—33 
1941.. 405.3 4.77 2.50 463%%—34% 
1942.. 412.4 . 3.22 200 42%—30 
1943.. 459.7 383 200 53%—41% 
1944.. 5450 485 2.50 50%4—44% 
1945.. 577.1 4.61 2.50 62 —48% 
1946.. 586.5 632 250 68%—52 
Interim: 

Rs.» Pace. o ba “encubewale 


1947... a293.2 b4.75 





*Earnings 1940-46 inclusive, exclude European 
subsidiaries. a—Six mon‘hs to May 31. h—Six 
months to June 30; 1947 includes 98 cents per 
share dividend from Arabian American Oil Com- 
pany. c—To October 1. N.R.—Not reported. 
N.A.—Not available. D—Deficit. 






mestic and foreign crude oil reserves 
were estimated at more than 4 billion 
barrels at the first of this year, while 
natural gas reserves were placed at 
more than 7,000 billion cubic feet. 

Figures on 1947 production issued 
a fortnight ago, point up the rapid 
growth in output by the company’s 
Venezuela properties. For the five 
months crude output from Venezuela 
totaled 862,000 barrels, or at the 
rate of almost 2.1 million barrels for 
the year, against 1.1 million barrels 
produced in all of 1946. 

Net production of crude oil in the 
five months ended May 31 was 36.3 
million barrels, or at a new all-time 
peak rate of 87 million barrels a 
year. The previous top was set in 
1945, with 86.4 million barrels; pro- 
duction last year fell off slightly to 
85.1 million barrels. Crude oil pur- 
chases, however, have mounted rap- 
idly in recent years, and the total 
available for company refining in 
1946 was 137.7 million barrels, some 
10 million barrels in excess of the 
previous top, reported for 1945. For 
the first five months of this year 
available crude—58.3 million barrels 
—indicated that more than 140 mil- 
lion barrels will be available this year. 
Financial Position 

Texas Company has $140 million 
long term debt. There is no pre- 
ferred stock. Its capital stock issue 
will be increased to 13.5 million 
shares with the sale of the new stock 
now being offered. On its presently 
outstanding capital stock the company 
reports earnings of $5.49 per share, 
which includes 98 cents per share 
received from the 50 per cent owned 
Arabian American Oil Company. 
On the. basis of the stock which 
will be outstanding after October 8, 
earnings for the seven months would 
be equivalent to $4.57 per share, in- 
cluding 78 cents per share from the 
Arabian American. 

With . earnings for the seven 
months more than 50 per cent in ex- 
cess of dividend requirements for the 
full year on the expanded issue, there 
appears no need to revise expecta- 
tions of a year-end dividend, gener- 
ally estimated as $1 per share. On 
the basis of the regular annual rate 
of $3 per share the stock at present 
prices provides a yield of 5.3 per 
cent, a generous return on an issue 
properly regarded as of investment 
caliber. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 








Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 
“"Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 


Alpha Portland Cement B 


High price-earnings ratio, at 30, 
reflects company’s erratic earnings 
record. (Pays 25 cents each in Mar., 
June & Sept., paid $1 in Dec.; 1946 
total, $1.75.) Again demonstrating 
volume as the multiplier of profits, 
the twelve months through June 30 
produced a $4 million (42 per cent) 
year-to-year sales gain and a $1.5 
million (126 per cent) increase in 
operating profit. Even after $1.77 
vs. 73 cents taxes, net for the period 
more than doubled to $2.77 per share 
from $1.32. June 30 working capital 
stood at $8.7 million, with $1.9 mil- 
lion total liabilities covered 5.5 times 
by $10.7 million current assets .and 
3.7 times by $7.2 million cash and 
equivalent alone. (Also FW, Nov. 
13.) 


Bucyrus-Erie C+ 

Stock should show good earnings 
for a further period, but shares nev- 
ertheless are speculative; recent price 
19. (Paid 15 cents each in Apr., 
July & Oct., 40 cents in Dec., 1946 
total 85 cents; paid 25 cents in Apr., 
35 cents each in July & Oct., 1947.) 
President Coleman points out that 
the contrast between first half show- 
ings in 1947 and 1946 was partly due 
to strikes in the earlier period. The 
fact remains that interim sales set a 
record at $27.8 million vs. $11.2 mil- 
lion, while earnings jumped to $1.70 
from 30 cents per share. Order back- 
logs of this world-wide business in 
excavating machinery and related 
tools and equipment have been re- 
duced, but still insure capacity oper- 
ations for some time. So far in 1947, 
the company has expended a total of 
$1.3 million for plant improvements 
and additions. 


Crown Zellerbach conv. 2d pfd. B+- 

Vield is 3.4%, at 117, latter price 
comparing with 106% call price. 
(Reg. qu. divs. at $4 an. rate; ex- 
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changeable into com. paying equiv't 
$6.371% in 1947.) Each share of 
this issue is convertible into 334 
shares of common, whose $1.70 to- 
tal 1947 dividends would be equiva- 
lent to a 2 per cent better return than 
the current yield on the second pre- 
ferred. A new sales record of $128 
million in the fiscal year ended April 
30 against $102 million in 1945-46, 
raised earnings on the increased 
common to $5.22 from $2.37 per 
share; net for the quarter ended July 
31 was $1.73 vs. 87 cents per share 
a year before. Company borrowed 
$12 million against a $20 million 
credit agreement to help finance $18.7 
million capital expenditures in the 
1946-47 fiscal year, including en- 
trance into white paper production 
for Time and Life magazines. 


Detroit Edison B+ 


Stock is an above-average low- 
priced issue; at 24 yields 5%. (Qu. 
divs. at $1.20 an. rate; also paid 
10% stk. div. in Aug.) The recent 
issue of $60 million 234s brought 
funded debt back up to $145 million 
or about the amount outstanding in 
1939. However, fixed charges will 
still be $1 million lower and after 
redemption of $30 million 4s, work- 
ing capital should be $17 million 
more and gross tangible utility prop- 
erty investment $49 million above 
1939. No further financing is ex- 
pected before probable stock rights 
late next year. Meanwhile, net for 
the twelve months through July 31 
equaled $1.64 vs. $1.37 per share 
a year before, despite the increased 
shares resulting from a 10 per cent 
stock dividend in August. 


D W G Cigar C4 


Not unattractively priced, at 15, for 
liberal income. (Adj. to present 
stock, paid $2.26% in 1946; paid 
421% cents in Mar., 25 cents each in 
June & Sept., 1947.) Operations 


_ Eagle-Picher 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


were substantially profitable through- 
out the depression and have averaged 
$1.34 per share over the past 11 
years, including a new record $2.79 
per share last year. The seasonally 
less important first half returned 86 
cents in 1947 against 57 cents in 1946. 
Company’s lower and medium priced 
cigars include the El Verso, Dubon- 
net, El Macco, R. G. Dun and Gato 
brands. 


C+ 
At 23, stock is not unreasonably 
priced in light of potentialities inher- 
ent in research, expansion and diver- 
sification; recent price 23. (Reg. 
qu. div. incr. from 80-cent to $1.20 
an. rate Sept., 1946; paid 15-cent 
extra Sept., 1947.) Pursuing its 
policy of “obtaining new properties 
. as our products become more 
diversified,” company acquired Al- 
ston-Lucas Paint Company during 
July, giving it for the first time a 
complete line of exterior and in- 
terior paints, enamels, varnishes and 
industrial finishes. Meanwhile, even 
after a $2.6 million ($2.92 per share) 
inventory reserve, earnings for the 
six months ended May 31 reached 
$2.47. per share, comparing with 
$1.01 a year before and topping the 
$2.36 per share reported for the-fiscal 
year ended last November 30. (Also 
FW, Apr. 9.) 


Eaton Manufacturing B+ 

Among the soundest of the auto 
parts stocks; price, 49. (Reg. qu. 
divs. at $3 an. rate in 1940-47, inclus- 
ive.) At midyear, working capital 
was $23 million, $9.2 million total 
liabilities being covered 3.5 times by 
$32.2 million current assets and 1.3 
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times by $12.1 million cash and U. | 


S. Governments alone. Hence, com- 
pany is in a position to distribute the 
greater part of earnings in dividends. 
First half net equaled $3.91 vs. 
$1.04 per share in the year-before re- 
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conversion period and $4.02 for the 
whole of 1946. Prospects are for a 
satisfactory second-half comparison 
and a further active participation in 
gradually recovering large-scale auto- 
mobile production. (Alse FW, Nov. 
20.) 


Kimberly-Clark B+ 


This relatively stable paper issue 
appears moderately appraised at 23. 
(Reg. qu. divs. incr. from $1 to $1.40 
am. rate in April.) Company is in- 
stalling $6 million new machinery at 
Memphis, to increase cellulose prod- 
ucts capacity by 50 per cent. It is 
already a leader in magazine and 
book papers, specialty papers, crepe 
wadding, cleansing tissues and wall- 
paper. A subsidiary provides it with 
pulpwood and sells hardwood timber, 
while controled Spruce Falls sup- 
plies print to newspapers, including 
N. Y. Times, a minority stockhold- 
er. Another 300,000 common shares 
were offered in July at 247% to help 
finance expansion. Meanwhile, earn- 
ings for the twelve months through 
June 30 equaled $4.84 vs. $1.85 per 


share a year before. 


National Enameling C+ 


Decline from 1946 high near 68 
to a price of 41 is in contrast with 
sharp sales and earnings recovery. 
(Paid $2 in qu. divs. in 1946; paid 
75 cents in March, $1.25 in June and 
$1 in Sept., 1947.) The number one 
kitchen utensil company makes Nesco 
wares; electric casseroles, toasters, 
broilers and pressure cookers; con- 
tainers ; kerosene stoves and heaters; 
and heavy-duty galvanized ware, 
steel drums and oil dealers’ supplies. 
Postwar 1946 saw sales drop to less 
than $8 million from over $21 mil- 
lion in 1945, but tax savings held 
net at $4.64 vs. $5.17 per share. Sales 
were back to $7.7 million in the half 
year through June and, on a modest 
114,775 shares, earnings of $3.80 per 
share compared with a $5.26 deficit 
a year before. 


North American Car | : 


Listed on the Chicago Stock Ex- 
change, stock represents an tmpor- 
tant railroad tank and refrigerator 
car fleet owner; price, about 24. 
(Reg. qu. divs. incr. from $1.20 to 
$1.60 an. rate in Jan. and to $2 in 
Sept.; also paid 80-cent extra in 
Dec., 1946.) Company’s 4,530 rail- 
road tank cars are leased for trans- 
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portation of petroleum products, as- 
phalt, chemicals, molasses, cottonseed 
oil and other liquids; its 6,043 re- 
frigerator cars move meats, fruits, 
eggs, beer, milk and other perish- 
ables. A subsidiary has interests in 
37 oil and 10 gas wells. Reflecting 
heavy rail traffic and a car shortage, 
earnings for the first half equaled 
$2.71 vs. $1.62 per share a year be- 
fore. Full year 1946 net was $4.81 
vs. $2.02 per share in 1945. 


* Not rated. 





Puget Sound Pulp C+ 

Normally speculative, stock is 
priced at 35 (5.3 times half-year net) 
on the N. Y. Curb, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco Stock Exchanges. 
(Qu. divs. incr. from $1 to $2 an. 
rate in March and paid 50-cent ex- 
tra in Sept.) Company has called 
for redemption January 1, at $24, the 
56,044 shares of $1.20 preferred 
stock now outstanding each of which 
is convertible into 1-1/9 common 
shares until the tenth day preceding 
redemption. This producer of un- 
bleached sulphite wood pulp used in 
wrapping, magazine, tissue, writing, 
book and newsprint papers, is shar- 


ing fully in the present unusual trade. 


situation. For the first six months 
of 1947 net equaled $6.56 vs. 96 cents 
per share a year before, while $3.83 
was earned for all 1946. (Also FW, 
Dec. 11.) 


Texas Gulf Sulphur B+ 

Extra dividends lift yield to a lib- 
eral level, at 53, quality considered. 
(Qu. divs. at $2 an. rate plus extras 
of 25 cents each in June & Sept., 50 
cents in Dec., 1946, and 25 cents in 
Mar., 50 cents each in June & Sept., 
1947.) For an extractive industry, 
company has shown relatively stable 
earnings, averaging $2.50 per share 
in the past decade ranging from 
$1.81 (1938 and 1934) to $3.97 
(1946). First half net was $2.75 vs. 
$1.70 per share a year before, with 
record chemical and fertilizer de- 
mand coinciding with the principal 
competitor’s present absence from the 
profitable export market. A new $2 
million sulphur plant will be com- 
pleted next spring at the undeveloped 
Moss Bluff (Tex.) reserves. 


United Engineering B+ 

A superior record for a “heavy in- 
dustry’ and a good trade situation 
warrant retention at 37. (Qu. divs. at 





$2 an. rate.) Significant of com- 
pany’s importance in foreign as well 
as domestic markets, as a designer 
and builder of heavy machinery 
and equipment for rolling and press- 
ing steel and non-ferrous metals, 
were two recently announced orders. 
One was a $15 million French con- 
tract for a slabbing mill, 66-inch con- 
tinuous hot strip mill, 66-inch three- 
stand tandem cold mill and other fa- 
cilities ; the other a $17.4 million or- 
der for equipment for a new Welsh 
steel company. Earnings for the first 
six months equaled $1.69 vs. 79 cents 
per share (including 70 cents tax 
carryback credit) a year before. 


U. S. Industrial Chemical C+ 
Price of 45 is only 6% times 1946- 
47 net, but wide earnings swings 
have characterized company’s record. 
(Incl. extras, paid 50 cents in Feb., 
75 cents in May, 50 cents each in 
Aug. & Nov., 1946, total $2.25; paid 
50 cents in Feb., $2 in May, 50 cents 
in Aug., 1947.) Company was able to 
reduce industrial alcohol prices 10 
per cent in August, despite high 
grain prices, because additional mo- 
lasses supplies permitted increased 
production. Net-for the fiscal year 
ended in March equaled $7.19 vs. 
$3.67 per share in 1945-46, and the 
ensuing quarter ending June 30 re-? 
turned $1.77 vs. $1.33 per sharé (in+: 
cluding 45 cents non-recurring)‘ °2} 
year before. Company ‘has’ con-' 
tracted for all by-product: chemicals: 
of two Standard of Indiana synthetic’ 
gasoline plants now being erected. : 


Wheeling Steel nt Gabe, 
Stock is a high leverage! issue; ex- 
plaining low price-earnings ratio, at 
45. (Paid 75 cents in Jan., 25 cents 
each in Apr., July & Oct., 1946 
total $1.50; paid 75 cents in Jan., 25 
cents in Apr., 50 cents in July, 1947.) 
Even before the recent $20 million 
financing (against $50 million long- 
term expansion), 569,559 equity 
shares were preceded by $23.5 mil- 
lion 3%4s and 363,166 shares of $5 
preferred, costing $2.6 million ($4.53 
per common share) per annum for 
interest and preferred dividends. 
This leverage, added to price relief, 
helped convert a first half sales gain 
of $9 million (18 per cent) into net 
of $8.57 vs. 34 cents per share in the 
year-before period and earnings of 
$6.25 per share for all 1946. (Alsp 
FW, Dec. 4.) 
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Brewers Earnings 


Make Sharp bains 


Record consumption in prospect for 1947 despite: 
higher prices for product. Peak grain costs and 
wage boosts may affect pace of earnings advance 


eer consumption this year ap- 

pears headed for a new peak, 
despite earlier indications that con- 
sumer resistance to increased prices 
for the beverage would curtail con- 
sumption sufficiently to enable 1946 to 
retain its crown as holder of the rec- 
ord—81.6 million barrels of the brew 
were consumed in 1946. The early 
downtrend was short-lived, however, 
and tax-paid withdrawals in the first 
six months this year rose 12 per cent 
above the total for the 1946 period. 
Curbs on production were eliminated 
March 1, and notwithstanding the 
rise in withdrawals, inventories are 
on the uptrend. 


Negative Factors 


Rising costs, with wages a factor 
but, for a change, only moderately 
so, and zooming grain costs of great- 
er significance, tend to counterbal- 
ance the normally encouraging as- 
pect of sharp increases in net earn- 
ings of the brewing shares. . There 
is, also, the possibility that a new 
round of advances in both draught 
and packaged beer may check the 
pace of the rise in consumption and 
add to the weight of inventories, with 
the implied threat of a costly price 
war succeeding the present upward 
spiral of retail and wholesale prices. 
It is these factors, apparently, that 
account for the fact that brewing 
shares have done little more than 
hold their own last year and this in 
the face of mounting earnings. 

The eight leading brewers repre- 
sented in the tabulation scored an 
average gain in earnings of 78 per 
cent in 1946 over 1945 results, and 
in the first six months of this year 
reported net earnings 43 per cent 
above the same period of last year. 

In so far as volume is concerned, 
the relative position of beer to whisky 
might be likened to that of bread 
to cake or cigarettes to cigars, in that 
stability favors the less expensive 
product. This relative stability is 
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not always reflected in earnings, 
which may vary substantially on vol- 
ume which is little changed, when 
there are significant changes in costs. 

Greater than any other element of 
cost—in some cases greater than all 
others together—is taxes. Before 
prohibition, there was a Federal tax 
of $1 per barrel on beer, and the 
states levied no such taxes. Today, 
Federal excise taxes are $8 per bar- 
rel and the average state tax is about 
$1.50 additional. Adding occupa- 
tional and local taxes, but giving no 
consideration to levies on income, 
total taxes at retail probably average 
around $10.50 per barrel. In this 
direction, there is hope that Congress 
will provide some relief through ex- 
cise tax reduction at its next ses- 
sion. 

Among raw material costs, malt 
normally accounts for about 70 per 
cent. Hence, quotations for barley, 
its principal ingredient, are important 
elements in brewers’ profit margins. 
Corn products normally represent 
more than 10 per cent and hops less 
than 10 per cent, sugars (including 
syrups) and rice each accounting for 
about 5 per cent. 

The normal profit elements men- 
tioned afford little clue to the recent 
marked gains from 1945, which was 
within the high wartime tax era, 
when these eight companies gave up 


about 51.5 per cent of available net 





Jacob Ruppert Checking Bottling Machine 


to the income tax collectors. Other 
factors depressing 1945 showings 
were the profit pinches accompanying 
a wartime economy, and restrictions 
on material supplies, equipment and 
transportation. 


Production Trends 


The gains, however, were more 
than simply recoveries following the 
disappearance of wartime adversities. 
Production of fermented malt liquors 
showed a 5.4 per cent decline in 
1946 vs. 1945, to 83.1 million from 
87.9 million barrels, but there was a 
significant growth in the proportion 
of the more profitable bottled to 
draught beer. This had climbed 
from 25 per cent in the first full year 
after prohibition (1934), to 64 per 
cent in 1945, moving on to 67 per 
cent in 1946. The proportion prob- 
ably has advanced again this year, 
while production of 43.2 million bar- 
rels for the first six months repre- 
sented a 12.3 per cent gain over the 
1946 period’s output of 38.5 million 
barrels. 

Production goes into inventory, 
but sales are represented by with- 

Please turn to page 29 


Comparing Eight Brewing Leaders 


-————-Common Share Earnings-———_, 
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Year. 
1945 1946 
*$6.84 *$14.42 
§al.32 §a2.35 


Company 
Brewing Corp. of America 
Canadian Breweries 


eeeeees 


Falstaff Brewing ........ 1.42 1.89 
Goebel Brewing ......... 0.28 0.66 
G. Heileman ............ 1.68 3.21 
National Breweries ...... a3.04 a3.49 
Pfeiffer Brewing ......... 0.99 2.41 
Jacob Ruppert ........... 2.59 3.84 


* Year ended September 30. 
months ended April 30. 


American shareholders. N.A.—Not available. 


t Six months. ended March 31. 
a—In Canadian dollars. 


-—Half Year—, Divi- Recent . 
1946 1947 dends Price Yield 
$7.16 +$7.45 $2.50 89 * 28% 
$a1.03 $al.35 ab2.00 20 c7.8 
0.62 2.69 1,50 29 9 
0.23 0.50 0.40 7 5.7 
N.A. _N.A. 1.75 24 7.0 
N.A. N.A. ab2.00 39 c4.0 
086 «198 128 (8 
0.62 1.29 1.25 20 6.2 


§ Year ended October 31. f¢ Six 
b—Less 15% non-resident tax. c—Net to 
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Featherbedding— 


Railroad Incubus 


Although millions already are wasted each year for 
work not performed, rail unions demand 44 new rules 
changes which would extend this iniquitous practice 


he railroad operating unions 

don’t, expect to get the full 30 
cents an hour wage increase now be- 
ing demanded—the non-operating 
workers recently settled for 15% 
cents. But in addition to a higher 
hourly wage rate the railway broth- 
erhoods also are demanding 44 
changes in operating rules. And 
these would lift the roads’ running 
expenses by an estimated $500 mil- 
lion to $1 billion a year. , 

The brotherhoods have surrounded 
their members—350,000 engineers, 
firemen, brakemen, conductors and 
trainmen—with working rules that 
constitute the most elaborate system 
of “featherbedding” that can be 
found anywhere in American indus- 
try. Of the changes now demanded, 
28 would compel the railroads to pay 
more money for the same or less work, 
seven would require additional and 
unnecessary men to do the same 
work, and three would restrict man- 
agement in the selection of super- 
visory personnel and the orderly ar- 
rangement of work. The others are 
more minor in scope. 

With innumerable technicalities of 
which to take advantage, the rules- 
changers can offset progress in oper- 
ating economies by devising the most 
expensive methods of running the 
road. But in the end, of course, it’s 
the public that pays. 


Typical Problem 


The Central Railroad of New Jer- 
sey has estimated it would save $1.6 
million a year by eliminating existing 
featherbeds for engineers and train- 
men. For example, the road could 
save $510,276 annually if merely al- 
lowed to determine what rolling stock 
and personnel, under any unusual 
conditions, should make up a train. 
On one of the Jersey Central’s sub- 
urban runs, some years ago, the bag- 
gage master on the train would throw 
a switch, When the Trainmen’s 
union objected. the Railroad Adjust- 
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ment Board finally ordered the road 
to hire extra baggage car men mere- 
ly to perform the five-minute chore 
of pulling the switch. The road was 
also penalized extra full-time pay for 
each baggage master or crew mem- 
ber who actually pulled the switches 
during the three years it took for the 
Board to reach its decision. 

One of the basic operating rules, 
dating from an era of slower trains, 
is that 100 miles travel for freight 
crews and 150 miles for passenger 
crews (except engineers and firemen, 
who still have the 100-mile rule) con- 
stitutes a day’s work. This rule su- 
persedes the ordinary eight-hour day. 
Here are two examples of how it 
works out. Riding the Congressional 
Limited between New York City and 
Washington, D. C. (225 miles in less 
than four hours), the engine crew 
can make 4% days’ pay for each 
round trip. Trains coming from Se- 
attle to Chicago take on fresh crews 
at Milwaukee, and with only 85 
miles to go these crews receive a full 
day’s pay. ‘ 

Pot of Gold - 


Despite the fast modern schedules, 
the operating brotherhoods want to 
set a limit of 100 miles for a day’s 
work for conductors and trainmen in 
passenger service. In many cases, 
this rule change obviously would 
mean a 50 per cent increase in wage 
rates. Many a trainman’s pay, as 
a result, would be raised from $2.81 
to $4.22 an hour under the proposed 
schedule. It is small wonder that the 
operating brotherhoods consider the 
proposed changes in operating rules 
as the real pot of gold. 

Most costly of the 44 rule demands 
would be one to limit the length of 
freight trains to 70 cars and passen- 
ger trains to 14 cars. The effect of 
this would be to nullify expensive 
research on more economical types 
of heavy engines, and to offset prog- 
ress in the direction of improved lo- 


Finfoto Maintenance Man 
comotive traction, lengthened sidings 
and enlarged yards. It also would 
increase operating hazards since it 
would be necessary to run more 
trains on the same length of track. 
Another proposal would raise the 
wages of around 40 per cent of all 
engineers by providing that pay for 
handling the six groups of engines 
weighing less than 250,000 pounds on 
drivers should be raised to the high- 
er level received by engineers and 
firemen handling locomotives of the 
250,000 - pounds - on - drivers class. 
These increases would range from 3 
to 10 per cent above the present 
scale. 


indinusiie Offset 


A proposal which would effec- 
tively offset economies obtained 
through the use of diesel locomotives 
provides penalties against the use of 
multiple-unit diesels by requiring ad- 
ditional train and engine crews for 
each power unit in the locomotive. 
Thus a freight train hauled by a four- 
unit diesel, a common practice on 
many roads, would have to carry four 
engineers, four firemen, four conduc- 
tors, and at least eight brakemen— 
a total of 20 men instead of the pres- 
ent five. The alternative presented 
by the brotherhoods would be to give 
four days’ pay to the train and en- 
gine crew actually needed to operate 
the train, and one days’ pay to three 
other crews which would make no 
run. This would make a total of seven 
days’ wages for one day’s work. 

Two new rules would impose du- 
plicate payments for the same time 
on duty by requiring additional pay 
for time in terminals. As matters 

Please turn to page 22 
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Free When the stock market 
Markets broke badly last year 
Receatin’ during September — 


with the industrial av- 
erage falling 10% points in a single 
day—it brought the usual charges of 
manipulative activities from persons 
unaware of the real reason for such 
a sharp decline. Congressman Sabath 
of Illinois rushed to declare to the 
press that a raid by the bears was 
responsible and that measures should 
be taken to clip their claws. 

The uproar prompted the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission to in- 
vestigate the trading for the day of 
the widest break, and after a pro- 
longed study it recently announced 
its findings. There was no evidence 
of bear raiding nor of manipulation 
and the SEC largely placed the blame 
for the decline upon the shoulders of 
the public—the very reason that had 
been offered right after the fall by 
competent students of securities mar- 
ket action. 

It is not difficult to explain that 
downward movement. Government 
economists had so confidently pre- 
dicted large increases in unemploy- 
ment and an industrial recession that 
they created a fear psychosis among 
security holders. This resulted in a 
wave of liquidation in a thin market 
and the result was inevitable. 

Under existing regulation of the 
securities exchanges, concerted bear 
raids no longer are possible, as they 
were in the days of uncontrolled 
markets. However, the SEC report 
does confirm the need for a free 
market, which is essential to our 
economy, even though investors are 
not happy when minus signs indicate 
the day’s action of their securities. A 
free market has a habit of correcting 
its own problems. 

Intelligent investors who know 
that their security commitments are 
sound and that their income is as- 
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sured are the least disturbed by such 
sharp reactions in a single day for 
they realize that such storms are only 
temporary. ; 


van The Radical labor leaders 
Laws Be are employing every 
By-Passed? <@P0” they can com- 


mand to force em- 
ployers into contracts in which they 
agree not to bring damage suits 
against the unions for illegal strikes 
as a means of by-passing the provi- 
sions of the still untested Taft-Hartley 
law. 

Whether such agreements are 
legal remains to be seen, and neither 
the Department of Labor nor the De- 
partment of Justice have as yet ex- 
pressed an opinion upon this debated 
question. While the legality of such 
a provision is not something for ‘us 
to pass upon, nevertheless it does 
not require special training to real- 
ize that contracts containing this 





Fiorello H. La Guardia 


ESPITE his many foibles and 

very often his cantankerous 
moods, Fiorello H. La Guardia was 
one of New York City’s most out- 
standing mayors. He was a rugged 
individualist in every sense of the 
word and in his own way thought 
only of that which was best for the 
people whom he led for a dozen 
years. While he made many enemies 
by his opinions and rulings, never- 
theless they respected his integrity 
and courage. A fitting epitaph to 
mark his last resting place would be: 
“He was an honest and courageous 
servant of the people—one of the 


best.” 
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clause are being made in direct defi- 
ance of the expressed intent of Con- 
gress. 

Similar opposition to new legisla- 
tion was shown when the anti-trust 
laws and the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act of 1935 were placed on 
our statute books. Many efforts were 
made by high-priced corporation law- 
yers to avoid the effects of these laws, 
but in both cases, after prolonged liti- 
gation, they were upheld by the U. 
S. Supreme Court. 

However outraged some individ- 
uals may become at various laws 
passed by Congress, the average 
American will observe them. In the 
past, when such laws became obnox- 
ius, public opinion brought about 
their repeal. As one thread of evi- 
dence of this fact, we can recall that 
the Volstead Act ,was repealed in 
1933—an example of the proper way 
of bringing about a_ vital reform. 
Labor should awaken to this fact in- 
stead of attempting to by-pass the 
Taft-Hartley bill. 


Unfair The reporting of gross 
Salary annual salaries of cor- 
Diidement poration executives who 


are in the upper brackets 
—an annual procedure by the Treas- 
ury Department—is unfair and de- 
ceiving to the public. 

Those familiar with tax schedules 
are well aware that any individual 
whose salary is $100,000 annually 
pays out around $63,500 of that in- 
come in taxes to the Federal Gov- 
ernment alone. Uncle Sam has be- 
come a silent partner of the taxpayer, 
taking the major part of his earn- 
ings. ' 

The late President Roosevelt’s 
theory that no one is entitled to more 
than $25,000 annually irrespective of 
his responsibilities, almost has be- 
come a reality. After taxes, there is 
little left for the recipients of large 
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salaries, and this is being reflected 
harmfully throughout the economy 
by a removal of incentive. 

The Treasury’s mere reporting of 
gross salaries—instead of also indi- 


cating the taxes that have to be paid 
on those high incomes—provides am- 
munition for agitators to stir up 
unrest among workers. They can 
point out to the uninformed that the 


rich grow richer and the poor become 
poorer since the truth is hidden; that 
after taxes are deducted relatively 
little remains for these supposedly 
high salaried corporation officials. 


Mission Would Merge With Pacific Western 


Step would be logical, but exchange basis. 


might prove troublesome, requiring appraisal 


of potentialities in undeveloped properties 


merger between Pacific West- 
A ern Oil Corporation and Mis- 
sion Corporation—which long has 
looked like a logical move—reported- 
ly has reached the discussion stage, 
with a share-for-share basis under 
consideration. 

Pacific Western already has work- 
ing control of Mission through own- 
ership of 641,808 (47 per cent) of 
its outstanding shares. Its principal 
other investment is in 557,854 shares 
(9 per cent) of Tide Water Associ- 
ated Oil common stock, but it also 
has producing properties still under 
development, and owns the Hotel 
Pierre in New York City. Mission, 
in turn, with producing interests of 
more prospective than present conse- 
quence, owns 1,345,593 shares (21 
per cent) of Tide Water and 582,- 
657 shares (59 per cent) of Skelly 
Oil. Tide Water and Skelly are 
above-average independents, operat- 
ing in all branches of the oil indus- 
try. 

Three important relationships usu- 
ally entering into determination of 
mergers in exchange bases are market 
prices, asset values and carrying pow- 
ers. The first would seem to offer no 
major problem as Mission and Pacific 
Western both are quoted around 40. 
However, merger anticipations them- 
selves may be one factor in the pres- 
ent price equality. At the turn of 





Mission’s Net Assets 





*Value 
June 30, 1947 (Millions) 
Investments: 
582,657 shs. Skelly......... $47.2 
1,345,593 shs. Tide Water.... 26.9 
Net Current Arssets............ je 
Cres RESO. 250 2 eS ; 
diacetate pitted aioe ites $76.6 
Per sh. on 1,374,145 shs....... $55.75 


*Investments at market; other assets as shown 
on company’s books. 
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the year, Mission was quoted 12% 
points above Pacific Western. 

In the second relationship, asset 
value, as indicated in the tabulations 
herewith, Mission decidedly has the 
edge. Taking investment holdings 
at recent market prices but accept- 
ing June 30 book values for other 
assets, this company has an indicated 
net worth equivalent to $55.75 per 
share. Even allowing for Mission 
holdings at that value, but otherwise 
on the same basis, Pacific Western’s 
net worth would be $46.60. How 
much are the book values of proper- 
ties included with “other assets” un- 
der-stated ? 


Drilling Program 


Pacific Western has some 362,817 
acres, mostly in California but also 
in other Rocky Mountain States and 
in Mid-Continent areas. From 444 
wells and from 16 royalty interests, 
it now has a daily crude oil output of 
about 10,000 barrels and plans an 
“ambitious” drilling program. The 
Hotel Pierre is carried at $2.6 mil- 
lion net ($1.87 per share) but some 
estimates value it up to $9 million 
($6.56 per share). Book value of 
all properties, plus net current as- 
sets, account for $12.38 per share 
of the net worth as shown in the table, 
the Mission and Tide Water invest- 
ments for $34.22 per share. 

Mission’s nominally valued proper- 
ties and net current assets contribute 
but $1.82 of the indicated net worth, 
whereas the Skelly and Tide Water 
investments contribute $53.93 per 
share. Properties and royalty interests 
alone are carried at only $134,000, 
although some estimates based upon 
potentialities value them between $5 
million and $10 million, which adds 
$3.60 to $11 per share to net worth. 

Breaking down earnings, Mission 


reported $1.73 per share for 1946 
with dividend receipts $1.81, hence 
operating and other income did not 
quite cover expenses, charges and 
taxes; in the first half of 1947, it 
earned 98 cents a share, including 
91 cents dividends and a 7-cent net 
other profit. Pacific Western’s 1946 
net of $1.13 per share included $1 
of dividends and a 13-cent net other 
profit ; in the first six months of this 
year, net of $1.43 was derived 67 and 
76 cents from the two sources, re- 
spectively. 

Pacific Western’s net income other 
than dividends amounted to 76 cents 
per share for the half year as against 
13 cents for all 1946. Assuming a 
like second half showing and capi- 
talizing at 10 times earnings would 
suggest total property values $7.9 
million ($5.76 per share) above book 
value, without allowing for further 
development. 

Skelly is paying dividends of only 
$2 annually, despite 1946 earnings of 
$10.30 and first-half net of $7.77 per 
share. Thus Mission has an equity 
in undistributed earnings which last 
year amounted to $5.40 per share. 

Pacific Western paid a 50-cent di- 
vidend in May 1946, and has paid 
none since, while Mission paid $1.45 
in December and 75 cents in June of 
this year. 

Both companies, Mission especially, 
would incur heavy capital gains tax 
liabilities in case of actual sale of in- 
vestments, and the tax questions in- 
volved in any plan are a factor that 
doubtless will influence the final de- 
cision on a merger. 





Pacific Western's Net Assets 


*Value 





June 30, 1947 (Millions) 
Investments: 
641,808 shs. Mission.........: *$35.8 
557,854 shs. Tide Water...... +112 
Net Current Assets............ §3.6 
GOee ON wg re ib eweccs $13.3 
<n eee ee $63.9 
Per sh. on 1,371,730 shs...... $46.60 





*Market value of underlying investments. 7 At 
market price. § As shown on company’s books. 
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Operating a Cigarette Machine 


i eeerne the three leading cigarette 
brands bring the same price, the 
normally keen competition among 
them centers largely upon advertis- 
ing effectiveness, often a matter of hit- 
ting upon an appealing slogan or idea 
that may influence consumer prefer- 
ence for several years. The Camel 
brand of the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company took leadership in 1934 and 
held it during the eight years through 
1941. American Tobacco’s Lucky 
Strike has led since. Liggett & My- 
ers’ Chesterfields have regularly held 
third place. 


Persistent Growth 


The over-all growth of the busi- 
ness has been persistent enough for 
all three leaders to show pronounced 
uptrends in volume, regardless of 
shifts in their relative positions and 
the successes of some newcomers. 
Based upon official tax-paid with- 
drawals to date, 1947 would set an- 
other new high record in consump- 
tion, even without further gains, at 
somewhere near 360 billion cigarettes. 
This would be more than triple the 
1929 volume of 119 billion. 

Under war restrictions in 1943, 
Reynolds adopted a “uniforin per- 
centage allocation against base period 
purchases” for all but Government 
buyers, but President Green last year 
said “when tobaccos now in the in- 
ventory are sufficiently-matured .. . 
the company will again be in a posi- 
tion to manufacture Camels in suf- 
ficient quantity to meet the demand as 
now anticipated.” The obvious im- 
plication is that there exist markets 
for greater than recent production 
and sales. 

It might be noted here that this 
company already boasts leadership in 
smoking tobaccos with its Prince AI- 
14 





Reynolds Tobacco 
Yields 4% Per Cent 


Lower tax rates and better selling prices have widened 


profit margins. 


Current year’s results should show 


good gain over 1946 profits. Dividend lifted in August 


bert, and in chewing tobaccos with its 
Brown’s Mule brands, although these 
and other non-cigarette products are 
of secondary importance in sales and 
earnings. 

Since the war, all three leaders 
have gained at the expense of most 
other brands, especially recouping 
markets from the poorer quality war- 
time substitutes, and this shift may 
be expected to carry further. As the 
quality products become more plenti- 
ful, the efficacy of advertising will re- 
sume normal importance as a sales 
factor and, incidentally, as a cost ele- 
ment. 

Leaf tobacco is, of course, the chief 
cost, and prices have increased sub- 
stantially in recent years. Reynolds 
had not increased cigarette prices, ex- 
cepting two adjustments which did 
not fully cover increases in excise 
taxes, between 1937 and late April 
1946, when OPA permitted an ad- 
vance of approximately 25 cents per 
thousand. This was followed by a 
like increase when ceilings were re- 
moved in October 1946, to make up 
for increased costs. Labor is a rela- 
tively minor factor in cigarette costs. 

Reynolds, along with the other 
leaders, averages inventory costs by 





R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


Net *Common Share 

Sales Earnings 

(Mil- Pre- *Divi- 7Price Range 
lions) tax Net dends High Low 


1928§ N.R. N.R. $3.02 $2.60 66%4—51% 


1933 N.R. $2.38 2.12 3.00 54%4—26% 
1936 $289 3.75 2.93 3.00 60%—50 
1937. 303 3.49 2.76 2.85 58 —40% 
1938 282 3.04 2.37 2.30 46%4—33% 
1939 277 3.32 2.56 2.30 45 —35 
1940 292 3.64 2.55 2.25 44 —30% 
1941 323 4.17 2.32 2.10 34%4—22% 
1942 369 4.38 1.99 1.70 27%—20 
1943 414 3.64 1.86 1.50 32%—25% 
1944 388 3.22 1.78 1.50 357%—28 
1945 431 3.37 1.89 1.60 40 —31% 
1946 613 4.75 2.62 1.75 467%—36%4 

*On combined common and ‘“B” _ stocks. 
+ On Class “B’”’ stock. § Adjusted for subse- 
quent 2%-for-1 stock split. N.R.—Not re- 
ported. 


grade, normally over the three years 
required for proper aging. Thus, al- 
though its stocks stood at $335 mil- 
lion last year against $265 million in 
1945 (the increase representing both 
higher costs and increased quanti- 
ties to take care of greater business), 
risks in declining tobacco costs would 
not be serious. 

The company’s enlarged business 
and higher costs required additional 
financing last year, involving a $60 
million long term loan from an insur- 
ance company at 24%4 per cent and 
year-end short term borrowings of 


$75 million at 1% per cent from 14 
banks. 


Dollar Sales 


The company’s dollar sales estab- 
lished almost successive records of 
from $292 million in 1940 to $431 
million in 1945 and $613 million in 
1946, when higher prices and a shift 
from tax-free to tax-paid business 
accounted for about one-third of the 
increase. The downtrend in reported 
earnings from $2.93 per share in 1936 
to $1.78 in 1944 was at first primarily 
due to mounting taxes and later to 
the sharply rising material and wage 
costs, which were not offset until lat- 
er by higher prices. 

The only differences between the 
million common and 9 million Class 
“B” shares outstanding are that the 
former carry voting rights and, for 
officers and employes only, the privi- 
lege of participation in certain profits. 
There is quite a difference in their 
prices, however, at 49 and 40, respec- 
tively, so that for the average investor 
only the “B” stock holds attraction. 
This issue presentiy yields 41%4 per 
cent on the $1.80 annual basis cur- 
rently effective. 





This is the twelfth in the series of 
discussions of the twenty common 


‘stocks comprising the income-and- 


growth portfolio presented in the ts- 
sue of July 9. 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


Trading volume has continued small, and price move- 
ment has lacked decision. But good yielding issues 
of strong companies are in attractive income position 


With the end of the third quarter rapidly ap- 
proaching, it is clear that the earnings reports 
which shortly will be published for the period will 
again tell the familiar story of _ high level of cor- 
porate profits. And there has been so little slacken- 
ing of the pace of general industrial activity as to 
suggest highly satisfactory results for the final three 
months as well. 


The current situation is in sharp contrast with 
the predictions being made at the beginning of 
the year. But stock prices persist in their refusal 
to do more than back and fill over a broad trading 
range. Of course, the fear is held in some quarters 
that coming months will bring considerable shrink- 
age to industrial earnings. But a considerably 
larger number of investors are disturbed by the de- 
teriorating foreign situation, which is largely respon- 
sible for the drab market picture of recent months. 


The picture has not been, however, sufficiently 
discouraging to create any significant volume of 
liquidation. Rather, it has been from lack of buy- 
ing interest that the market has been suffering. 
Now and then, selling does develop in specific 
groups, a recent instance of this being pressure 
against the oil shares several days ago. 


Singled out for selling were issues representing 
the large oil companies having important interests 
in the Far East, because of suddenly-developed 
fears that the Arabian government might decide to 
cancel present arrangements and appropriate the 
oil properties in the area. For a number of reasons 
fears of the sort appear greatly exaggerated, and 
sound oil shares continue to possess above-average 
investment attraction. Some new financing by the 
industry already has been undertaken and there 
will be further developments in this direction in 
coming months. Indications of such temporary 
dilution of equity have affected other issues in the 
past, for a short time, but the funds are to be used 
for expansion and later on should result in substan- 
tial addition to total earning power. 
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The rate of dividend climb has slowed a bit, 
but the increase over a year ago continues to be 
significant. August disbursements to shareholders 
were eight per cent larger than for the same month 
last year, bringing the gain for the year to date to 
about 16 per cent. A recent study by the authori- 
tative Cleveland Trust Company points out that 
“In May of 1946 the average yield of all dividend- 
paying common stocks was 3.36 per cent. This 
means that stocks were selling for almost 30 times 
their average dividend. In May of this year the 
average yield was 6.05 per cent, and in August it 
was 5.77. Stocks are now selling for about 17 
times their dividends, or for only a little more 
than half as much as they did a year ago. . . . The 
decline during the past year has been greater in 
magnitude than any other except the one from 
1929 to 1932.” While the kind of market we have 
been having has sorely tried the patience of the 
speculator, it has brought unusually attractive- 


looking opportunities to those primarily seeking 
liberal income. 


On a price-earnings basis also, stocks at current 
levels are low in relation to the situation prevailing 
in past periods. By and large, industrial stocks 
now sell at only about nine times indicated current 
earnings, as against about 20 times in 1929, 25 
times in 1938 and around 16 times at the highs 
of last year. Admittedly, a part of the earnings 
being witnessed results from abnormal factors in 
the present situation, but even making due allow- 
ance for that fact, even the most pessimistic must 


admit the absence of inflation in the stock price 
structure. 


The picture over the remainder of this year 
appears sufficiently clear-cut, but looking well into 
1948 there are sufficient uncertainties to suggest 
that conservatism continue as the keynote of one’s 
investment policy. Holdings as well as new pur- 
chases should stress satisfactory yields rather than 
hope of early market profits. 

Written September 25, 1947; Richard J. Anderson. 
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Rolling Stock Deliveries 


The flow of new rolling stock from the shops to 
the railroads was speeded up somewhat during the 
first half of this year, but estimates of amounts to 
be spent indicate that it has only begun. For the 
full year of 1947, equipment expenditures are ex- 
pected to total $665 million, more than double that 
for last year. Actual expenditures during the first 
half climbed 97 per cent over the similar 1946 
period. The increase is linked with a somewhat 
improved availability of steel, and better equipment 
deliveries in consequence. Expenditures for both 
road maintenance and equipment this year are 
expected to reach $952 million this year against 
an actual $550 million outlay in 1946. 

Despite the over-all improvement shown, freight 
car manufacturers still are concerned over the steel 
supply situation. Although it was determined in 
Washington early this year that production would 
be placed on a 7,000-cars-monthly basis through 
April, May and June, and 10,000 a month there- 
after, the largest number of cars delivered in any 
month so far this year was 5,963 in August, of 
which 4,346 were constructed by the car builders 
and 1,617 in the railroad shops. Underlying the 
failure of both the 7,000-car and 10,000-car pro- 
grams, the American Railway Car Institute points 
out, is continued inadequate supplies of steel. Only 
enough new car steel was received in July to turn 
out 4,500 cars, with total steel receipts lower than 
in January. Since a three months’ lag normally 
occurs between the receipt of steel and the delivery 
of finished freight cars, results will become apparent 
after October. 


July Rubber Use Off 


Consumption of all types of new rubber in July 
dropped to 78,309 long tons from 85,109 tons in 
June, a decline of 8 per cent, and only 1,749 tons 
greater than consumption in July 1946. For the 
seven months to the end of July rubber manufac- 
turers used a total of 650,293 long tons, which not 
only sets an all-time seven-month record but ex- 
ceeds the total rubber consumption recorded in any 
full prewar year. In the corresponding 1946 period 
570,478 tons were consumed. 

The rapidity with which a balance is approaching 
between the use of natural and manufactured rub- 
ber is brought into sharp relief by comparison of 
1947 and 1946 data. In the first seven months of 
1946 industry used 464,055 tons of manufactured 
rubber and 106,523 tons of the natural product, 
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the ratio of manufactured to natural rubber being 
approximately 4-to-l1. In the seven months to July 
31 of this year the ratio dropped to 1.2-to-1, natural 
rubber rising 180 per cent to 299,064 tons while 
the use of manufactured rubber dropped 24 per 
cent to 351,229 tons. The relative use of reclaimed 
rubber, incidentally, is on the downtrend, 1947 
consumption for the seven months running only 
10.6 per cent above the 1946 period, against a gain 
of 14 per cent in the use of new rubber. 

Production of passenger automobile tires—big- 
gest single rubber outlet—this year is running 20 
million units ahead of 1939, and the ‘industry is 
looking for the wartime-created tire shortage to be 
completely _— by the end of 1947. 


Cuban Tobacco Cut 


Because of the curtailment of luxury purchases 
by European countries in moves to conserve ex- 
change, the tobacco crop now being planted in 
Cuba is not expected to harvest more than 50 mil- 
lion pounds, just about half the size of the crop 
from the 1946 planting. While the effects of the 
reduction will be felt by Cuban growers, U. S. cigar 
manufacturers will not be affected to any extent. 
Cigar makers have from three to seven years’ sup- 
ply of Havana leaf on hand, and this will cushion 
the effect of the prospective shortage. Stocks in 
Cuba are currently large, and while Cuban manu- 
facturers are now feeling the loss of cigar business 
from Europe, they will be in position to adjust 


output to export and domestic consuming require- 
ments. 


High Farm Income 


Farm income from live stock and crops in 1946 
reached a new high at $24.5 billion, a rise of $3 
billion or 14 per cent from the 1945 total of $21.5 
billion. Government payments added another $800 
million, $31 million in excess of 1945 payments. 
To these figures the Department of Agriculture adds 
products consumed on farms, valued at $3.6 bil- 
lion against $3.1 billion in 1945, and $978 million 
rental value of farm homes comparing with $889 
million in the preceding year, making a total of 
$28.9 billion gross income from agriculture and 
government payments, an increase of 17.7 per cent 
over the 1945 total of $25.4 billion. 

Notwithstanding the substantial increase in cash 
income, farmers went further into debt last year. 
Farm mortgages rose from $4.7 billion to $4.9 
billion, while crop loans increased to $3.5 billion 
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against $3.1 billion at the end of 1945. Despite 
this, farmers’ equity in real property increased $6.5 
billion to $63.3 billion, and their total assets at 
the end of the year were valued at $111.2 billion. 
Booming prices for farm products indicate that 
1947 farm income will run far ahead of 1946. 
Preliminary estimates covering the first eight 
months of this year place cash receipts at $17.4 
billion, 21 per cent over the same 1946 period. 


Small Plane Sales Lag 


Sales of personal aircraft are still in a slump. 
In August, only 999 of these light planes were 
shipped, compared with 4,250 in the same 1946 
month. Ordinarily August is a good sales month, 
but this year it showed an improvement of only 
five planes over July. Shipments for the first eight 
months of this year dropped far below the indus- 
try’s expectations of postwar business, totaling 
12,696 planes or less than half the 26,518 sold in 
the similar period last year. A number of manu- 
facturers find themselves tied up with large amounts 
of raw materials in their hands, contracted for in 
expectation of better business this summer and fall. 
Piper Aircraft, for instance, which floated a new 
preferred issue last year, recently postponed divi- 
dend action. 

Leader in dollar volume for the eight-month 
period was Stinson, a division of Consolidated 
Vultee, with nearly $8.5 million worth of planes 
sold. Piper, the leader last year and in the early 
months of 1947, is next with nearly $7 million, 
followed by North American with $4.9 million. 
Beech, which has reported billings only since 
March, sold $4.5 million worth of planes in this 
five-month period. 


Corporate News 

‘Sales of American Stores for August and eight 
months were 9.4 per cent and 30.7 per cent re- 
spectively above a year ago. 

General American Transportation stockholders 
meet November 3 to authorize a new preferred issue. 
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STANDARD & POOR'S CORP. 
(In Relatives: 1935-1939 100) 
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HOW THE MARKET MOVES 
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Ayrshire Collieries stockholders meet November 
10 to vote on 4-for-1 stock split. 

Carr-Consolidated Biscuit seeks N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change listing. 

Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing has acquired 
National Advertising Company (Md.); will be op- 
erated as a division. 

Borden Company acquired Greenville Ice Cream 
and McKay Ice Cream at Anderson, S. C. 

Logansport Distilling directors will recommend 
dissolution of company at special meeting to be 
called; large operating losses in recent months. 

South Porto Rico Sugar has formed a subsidiary 
to acquire and operate steamships. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe plans merger of 
bus subsidiaries, Santa Fe Trail Transportation, 
Continental Trailways and Dixie Trailways, into 
one system, Transcontinental Bus Systems, Inc. 

Froedtert Grain & Malting had sales of $29.1 
million for the fiscal year ended July 31 vs. $23.8 
million last year. 

L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters had sales of 
$22 million for the fiscal year ended June 30 vs. 
$14.8 million last year. 

Anchor Post Products stockholders of record 
September 29 will receive rights to purchase one 
share of common at $6 for each six shares held; 
rights expire October 31. 

Cooper-Bessemer has developed a new “Turbo- 
flow” gas engine capable of greater horsepower 
with less fuel; full production to start next year. 

Goodall-Sanford’s sales for 11 months to June 30 
were $35.4 million vs. $30.6 million in the fiscal 
year ended July 31, 1946; fiscal year has been 
changed to June 30. 

American Car & Foundry has received an order 
from Shell Union Oil for 36 8,000-gallon all-alu- 
minum tank cars. 

Macy’s subsidiary, L. Bamberger, plans a $2 
million store in Morristown, N. J. 

Standard Oil of Ohio gave 52,800 shares of its 
common stock for an 80 per cent interest in Ayl- 
ward Production Company, leaseholder of oil pro- 
ducing properties. 
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This service is supplementary to various other features 
which appear each week in FinanctaL Wor.p. The issues 
listed do not constitute all of the recommendations made 
from time to time, nor is it intended that one’s holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 


be regarded as trading advices or as short term recom- 
mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for 
the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with policies outlined in “Market Outlook” on page 15. 





Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes: 


Recent Current Call 
Price Yield Price 


American Sugar 7% cum........ 133 5.26% Not 
Atch., Top. & S.F. 5% non-cum. 103 4.85 Not 
Celanese $4.75 cum. Ist......... 107 4.44 105 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum..... 102 4.90 105 
Radio Corp. $3.50 cum.......... 75 4.67 100 
a en! a eae 


These issues are of lower quality than those above, but 
dividends seem reasonably assured. 


Crucible Steel 5% cum. conv.... 80 6.25 110 
Curtis Publishing $3-4 pr. cum.. 61 6.56 75 
Southern Rwy. 5% non-cum..... 62 8.06 100 


Bonds 


These bonds are of highest quality, and are suitable for 
conservative investment purposes: 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 
U. S. Government 244s, 1927-67.. 103 2.30% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 2%s, 1975 100 2.75 106 
Atl. Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964.. 108 3.87 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 2%s, 1970 99 2.80 103% 


Chic., Burl. & Quincy 3%s, 1985 102 3.05 *105%4 
Goodrich Ist 2%4s, 1965......... 101 2.65 102% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985 100 2.75 106 
Union Oil of Calif. 254s, 1970.. 101 2.70 103 


*102¥, for sinking fund. 


These bonds can be used for general investment purposes. 
While not of the same quality as those above, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


Recent Current Call 
Price Yield Price 


Chic. & N. West. conv. 444s, 1999 65 6.92 101% 
Illinois Central joint 444s, 1963.. 82 5.49 105 
Missouri-Kansas-Tex. Ist 4s, 1990 76 5.26 Not 
New Orleans Gt. Northern Ist 5s 


Ph, Ae dhcddaswkndeeenssas 103 4.85 105 
New York Central 4%s, 2013.... 71 6.34 110 
Northern Pacific ref. & imp. 4%s, 

DGD kcukzicslbasiscdéte tees 96 4.69 110 
Southern Pacific 444s, 1969..... 94 4.79 105 
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Common Stocks for locome 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of 
the stock commitments held by the average investor; only 


a minor place should be accorded the “business cycle” 
type of shares. 


10-Year 

Gends (1987-56) Dividends— 

Paid Paid So Far Recent 

Sinee Dividends 1946 1947 Price 
Adams-Millis ........ 1928 $2.03 $6.00 $1.50 50 
American Stores ..... 1939 0.84 1.10 140 2 
American Tel. & Tel... 1900 9.00 9.00 9.00 159 
Borden Company ..... 1899 =1.59 2.25 180 42 


Chesapeake & Ohio.... 1922 2.88 3.50 3.00 46 
Consolidated Edison .. 1885 1.78 1.60 120 25 
Electric Storage Battery 1901 2.15 2.50 2.25 54 
First National Stores.. 1926 2.50 3.00 3.00 57 
Freeport Sulphur .... 1927 1.96 2.50 J 
Gen’l Amer. Transport 1919 2.59 . 2.50 2.00 55 
General Foods ........ 1922 1.87 2.00 150 39 
8 ee 1918 1.86 4.20 2.00 51 
Louisville & Nash. R.R. 1934 1.35 3.52 264 44 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 2.04 1.80 265 37 
ee 1927 2.06 2.60 2.20 35 
May Department Stores 1911 1.67% 2.42% 225 41 
Mid-Continent Petrol’m 1934 1.26 2.00 125 42 
Pacific Gas & Electric. 1919 2.00 2.00 2.00 40 
Philadelphia Electric . 1929 1.49 1.20 0.90 24 


Pillsbury Mills ....... 1924 1.45 1.70 180 36 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”. 1918 2.00 1.75 1.15 40 
Socony-Vacuum ...... 1911 060 0.75 0.65 16 
Standard Oil of Calif... 1912 1.68 2.30 2.35 59 
Sterling Drug ........ 1902 1.79 1.90 150 38 
Underwood Corporation 1911 2.73 .2.50 2.25 49 
Union Pacific R.R..... 1900 6.00 6.00 6.00 136 
WRG cai ivecvins 1933 1.59 1.60 145 32 


Business Cycle Stocks 


Earnings of issues included in this group are affected 
by cyclical changes in business activity to a greater degree 
than those above. The bulk of one’s security holdings 
should comprise more stable issues, such as those in the 
“common stocks for income” group. 





7—Dividends—, 

Paid So Far 7~ Earnings Recent 

1946 1947 1946 += 194 Price 
Allied Stores ......... $1.80 $2.75 a$2.86 a$1.39 34 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 6.00 4.50 b5.35 b845 87 
eee ee 0.32 0.60 c0.63 0.73 16 
Container Corporation. 3.40 3.00 b3.17 b5.64 41 
Crown Cork & Seal.... 1.50 1.20 b153 b266 42 
Firestone Tire ........ 3.75 4.00 b6.09 b7.07 50 
General Electric ...... 160 1.60bD0.21 bl1.31 36 
Glidden Company .... 2.00 2.20 b2.13 b4.31 45 
Kennecott Copper ..... 2.50 2.25 b0.42 b4.26 45 
Phelps Dodge ........ 160 240bD0.11 b4.66 41 
Tide Water Asso. Oil.. 1.20 0.75 bl.12 b1.63 20 * 
Twentieth Century-Fox. 4.00 2.25 b4.33 b2.91 26 
ee pe ere rs 4.00 3.00 b132 b643 70 


a—First quarter. b—Half year. c—Nine months. D—Deficit. 
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Farm Credit Survey figures cast new light on 
speculation by farmers—Apparel sales in down- 
trend—Special session would stress tax cuts 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—The Fed- 
eral Reserve publicity release on its 
farm credit survey skipped the most 
interesting figures that were col- 
lected ; fortunately, these will be pub- 
lished in the Bulletin coming out in 
October. There are figures on av- 
erage sizes of loans, on average net 
worth of borrowers, on kinds of se- 
curity offered, etc. The figures are 
consistent with but do not verify the 
theory that farmers have been specu- 
lating in commodities. 

The Bulletin figures will be more 
to the point. They will show the 
kinds of farms whose operators have 
been borrowing. Wheat and cotton 
farmers obviously have the greatest 
opportunity. They need merely de- 
lay selling. Live stock speculation 
is more risky; being long on cattle 
means being short on feed. 

The hunch of Agriculture Depart- 
ment officials is that such speculation 
is enormous. Farmers have been 
holding back, among other reasons, 
in order to avoid getting into higher 
tax brackets. They have also been 
inspired by early bullish crop reports 
that come over the local radios. Short 
of putting risk back into the business, 
say by reducing the price supports, 
there is not much the Government 
could do. Reducing supports, as a 
practical matter, would need endorse- 
ment of the Congressional Agricul- 
‘ture committees. 


Practically all of the figures on 
‘the subject coming out of Commerce 
‘point to slumping apparel business. 
Manufacturing volume has_ gone 
‘sharply downward; yet producers’ 
‘inventories of finished goods have 
gone up. Department stores seem to 
“have stopped buying ahead ; their or- 
der and inventory reductions have 
largely been in the apparel fields. 


The State Department, which 
has been agitating for a special ses- 
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sion, seems to imagine Congress get- 
ting together, hearing Marshall Plan 
argument, passing a bill and recess- 
ing again. That’s not the way it hap- 
pens. Coming into session, Congress 
resumes hearings on the hundreds of 
bills left in the files this summer. The 
Marshall Plan would be but one set 
of hearings. 

Whatever the emphasis on the Ex- 
ecutive side, Congressmen would put 
most stress on cutting taxes. At a 
press conference, Speaker Martin 
mentioned only taxes when he was 
asked what a session would do. Ways 
and Means members feel the same 
way. The session could well wind up 
only with a bill Truman would veto. 


Governments meeting in Havana 
in late fall almost certainly will cre- 
ate at last the International Trade 
Organization that State Department 
was pushing so hard two years ago. 
The draft prospectus, circulated in 
mimeograph among officials, sketches 
the atmosphere of life with ITO. De- 
liberately, the document is compre- 
hensive and vague, like a constitu- 
tion. Positive rules are finely bal- 
anced against exceptions. When 
traders or their governments do 
things that ITO discourages, they 
must justify themselves by citing the 
proper exceptions. 

What this does, of course, is to cre- 
ate a new kind of practice for law- 
yers. Final prohibitions are few 
though there seem on a first, hasty 
reading to be lots of them. With 
care, lawyers will find that tradi- 
tional discriminations can be carried 
forward; their business will be to 
find the right paragraphs in the right 
articles. Evidently, there will also 
be an organization of officials who 
will match cases against ITO 
clauses. This world bureaucracy 
does not necessarily realize the dream 
of world government. 

The United States won’t try par- 





ticularly to strengthen ITO after it 
has been created—for the very good 
reason that ITO is not the agency 
in which its power is greatest. U. S. 
is pushing the Monetary Fund and 
the World Bank; at the Geneva par- 
ley it succeeded in getting Fund pow- 
ers written into the ITO charter. 


Currency devaluations, subject 
of much talk abroad, particularly by 
gold mine interests, could hardly 
have the same effect as those in the 
early ‘thirties. They would not 
sharply reduce foreign markets for 
American goods; the goods are 
needed too much. Instead, they 
would probably simply raise the in- 
ternal prices in the countries that 
chose to devalue. When the late 
Lord Keynes was in America, he 
told a press conference that British 
devaluation simply made no sense. 


The respect for foreign invest- 
ment that Clayton succeeded in get- 
ting into the ITO draft covers only 
the future. It was simply impossible 
to get the member nations to wipe 
out at once existing discriminations ; 
to have pressed this point would have 
been useless. What the draft con- 
tains is a prohibition against outright 
confiscation, without payment. Gov- 
ernments that take over industry, it 
need hardly be said, won’t have to 
make exceptions for foreigners. 

There must be “just compensation,” 
The word “just” covers the amount 
paid and the time of payment; evi- 
dently, perpetual bonds would be ex- 
cluded. On the other hand, payment 
need not be in foreign exchange. 
Countries will pay in their own cur- 
rencies. It will be possible for the in- 
vestor, through his Government, to 
wrangle about adequacy in terms of 
exchange rates. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld. 
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Processing Parade 


Shell Union Oil Company has 
started marketing two preservatives, 
under the “Shell Ensis” trademark, 
which are designed to meet all nor- 
mal rust prevention requirements— 
one preservative, a general purpose 
protective oil, offers protection against 
rust for aircraft parts stored indoors ; 
while the second is designed for use 
on external fittings of seaplanes, con- 
trol cables, and similar applications, 
and is suitable for use on all parts or 
fittings exposed to the weather... . 
American Tool Works Company has 
developed a new machine which will 
make it possible for any company to 
process its own transparent plastic 
packages—called the “Trans-Bo- 
Matic,” this automatic box maker 
will make containers at rates up to 
1,000 per hour. . . . The Transglo 
Company will next market a trans- 
parent finish which can be used to 
make any wallpaper washable—this 
process involves a combination of 
wax and preserver that can be easily 
applied with a cloth. . . . More will 
soon be heard of the “Germaster,” a 
processing machine for killing germs 
and fungus growth inside of shoes 
through the use of ultraviolet rays— 


developed by O. & S. Products, Inc. 


this device features a cold-cathode 
germicidal tube so shaped that one 
shoe at a time can fit over it... . 
Glidden Company is offering a new 
lacquer for use on patterns such as 
those employed in foundries—this 
pattern lacquer dries in fifteen min- 
utes over wood and wax fillets in pat- 
tern corners, thus providing a smooth 
release from the hot moulding or core 
sand. ... Best Water Softener Com- 
pany has introduced a special water 
softening container for use in the 
home—the unit consists of a two-foot 
high plastic tank piped into the water 
line, and all water is processed with 
a synthetic mineral filter that removes 
the mineral salts causing hardness. 


Household Gadgets 


Ingersoll-Rand Company announces 
a new handy electric all-purpose im- 
pact tool that can be used for apply- 
ing or removing nuts, screws, studs, 
etc.—the device is designed with a 
pistol grip, and is operated by a trig- 
ger. ... The latest innovation in cab- 
inet bars, which have the appearance 
when closed of a piece of period fur- 
niture, has been introduced by 
Springer Industries, Inc.—called the 
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“Penguin Console Bar,” the unit has 
its own self-contained refrigerator 
with an ice-tray capacity of 42 cubes. 
. . . The Western Stove Company, 
which marketed a de luxe “town and 
country” gas range at $720 a year 
ago, is now bringing out another lux- 
ury model—the new range is de- 
scribed as “a masterpiece in sculp- 
tured steel featuring seven wonders.” 
. . . Howard Industries, best known 
fer its “Electric Toothmaster” tooth 
brush, will next expand into the com- 
bination heater and_air-circulator 
field—the new unit can be adjusted 
to blow cool air in the summer or 
warm air in the winter. . . . The Ben- 
nart Brush Corporation has started 
a campaign to promote its “Whirl- 
brush,” a hair brush with revolving 
bristles—if this model proves success- 
ful, other types of brushes embodying 
the same principle will be added to 
the line-next year. .. . National Pres- 
sure Cooker Company will feature 
its new six-quart cooker under the 
tradename of “Meatmaster”—this is 
said to be one of the largest pressure 
cookers yet offered for general dis- 
tribution. . . . Latest in long-handled 
cleaning and waxing pads is being 
offered by E. L. Bruce Company as 
the “Doozit”—the product will be 
featured with a new floor finish 
known as “Bruce Floor Cleaner.” 


Tobacco Topics 


P. Lorillard Company will next in- 
troduce a king-size cigarette under 
the brand name of “Embassy’’—plans 
call for distribution in test cities at 
the same price as the popular short- 
size brands. . . . The new smoker’s 
pipe, which is featured with a double 
bowl and filters the smoke through a 
chamber of tobacco, is attracting at- 
tention as a Christmas gift item for 
business executives — manufactured 
by the Kleensmok Pipe Company, it 
can be ordered only by mail... . 
The latest “Featherweight” pencil- 
lighters, introduced by Jugo Corpora- 
tion, are being offered in two models : 
the conventional clip pencil for men, 
and a small purse pencil for ladies— 
both styles have a_ precision-built 
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lighter hidden under the pencil cap. 
_,. Emkay Candles will feature a 
sportsman’s line of long-lasting can- 
dies for use as cigar lighters during 
poker or gin-rummy games—the 
candles are molded in shapes to re- 
semble bowling balls and tenpins, 
baseballs and bats, and footballs... . 
Any person’s signature can be repro- 
duced in an etching on the case of the 
new Silver-like cigar lighters of 
Zippo Manufacturing Company—the 
hand-writing can be picked up from 
a letter, bank check or facsimile of the 
signature. 


Movie Pickings 

Two annual report motion picture 
films will win “Oscar of Industry” 
trophies in the Financial World An- 
nual Survey this year—General Mills, 
Inc., is the winner of the top award 
for the best color film, its “Operation 
'46” produced by the Calvin Com- 
pany, while Penn Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company wins the award for the 
best black-and-white film, produced 
by Paul Fennell & Company... . 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation through 
its Victor Animatograph Corporation 
division is launching a new “Victor 
Lite-Weight” 16 mm. sound-film pro- 
jector—the entire machine weighs 
only 33 Ibs. and is designed for school 
teachers and salesmen who have to 
carry the machine from place to place. 
... Simplicity Pattern Company has 
completed a new educational film in 
Technicolor to provide instruction in 
home sewing—called “Pattern for 
Smartness,” this movie is designed 
for showings in both women’s clubs 
and girls’ schools. . . . Dayton Rub- 
ber Company is distributing a new 
film entitled “Rubber Unlimited” to 
tell the story of rubber following the 
beginning of the war—the film shows 
how the U. S. solved the rubber 
shortage by producing enough syn- 
thetic rubber to offset the lack of 
imports. ... J. B. Perrin & Company 
is featuring a new portable electric 
attachment that spares movie-camera 
owners the necessity of winding 
spring motors at crucial moments— 
this unit is operated by small six- 
volt batteries, and can be attached 
to any movie camera. 


Illuminations 

Interchangeable Neon Letters, Inc., 
is the manufacturer of the new dis- 
play stand which makes it possible to 
rearrange the lighted numbers or let- 
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York 








ters as desired—called the “You- 
Change-Neon,” one set of numbers 
and letters provides six different neon 
colors, which can be arranged in a 
wide variety of combinations. . . 
Latest in pocket-size viewers for 
showing color transparencies is 
equipped with both a magnifying 
glass on the viewing side, and a bulb 
to illuminate the slide from the back 
—called the ‘““Magnaslide,” this inno- 
vation of Argus, Inc., has the advan- 
tage of operating without need for 
plugging into the household electric 
circuit. . . . Mitchell Manufacturing 
Company is promoting a new type of 
desk lamp, based on the Polaroid 
principle of glare -elimination—the 
unit utilizes two standard fluorescent 
lamps as the light source, while the 
light passes through a_ concealed 
Polaroid filter to provide soft, even, 
glareless illumination. 


Offshoots & Sidelines 
American-LaFrance-Foamite Cor- 

poration, manufacturer of fire-fight- 

ing apparatus, will next enter the 


* production of parking meters—a new 


subsidiary, International Meters, 
Inc., has been organized to distribute 
a new variety of twin parking- 
meter which will register the toll for 
two automobiles at a time. . . . The 
Kroger Company, which recently re- 
sumed the developing of films through 
its grocery stores, will next offer a 
candid camera to its customers— 


Rank Meili G, ran 


(National Bank of Iran) 


Incorporated by Law in 1927 

Holder of Exclusive Right of Note Issue 
Capital Fully Paid... .Rials 300,000,000 
Reserves (Banking Dept.) Rials 760,000,000 
(Issue Dept.) 
Governor & Chairman of the Executive Board: 

Abol Hassan Ebtehaj 
HEAD OFFICE: Tehran, Iran (Persia) 
147 Branches and Agencies throughout Iran 


Tue BANK, through its Banking Department, offers 
complete banking service for Foreign Exchange trans- 
actions, provides special facilities for Documentary 
Credits, etc., and with its numerous Branches in Iran 
deals with every description of banking business. 


Administers National Savings 


Rials 1,000,000,000 





called the “Foto-Flex,”’ the camera 
can be bought for $2.99, but only 
with the purchase of two rolls of 
“Kroger” film. . . . More will soon 
be heard of the “Purple Cross Plan,” 
which has been patterned after the 
“Blue Cross” hospitalization member- 
ship idea—inaugurated by the Wash- 
ington State Funeral Directors’ As- 
sociation in Seattle to provide lump- 
sum payments for funeral expenses 
after death, the plan is expected to 
spread to other states during the com- 
ing year... . Knox-Reese Manufac- 
turing Company has introduced a 
“Magic Lasso” that anyone can 
quickly learn to spin in the same way 
as the cowboys in the rodeo—it is a 
hand-finished sisal rope, the loop of 
which is fitted with a tiny embedded 
swivel to permit free spinning. .. . 
Something new in erasing materials 
to remove pencil marks, fingerprints 
and smudges from drawings, blue- 
prints, charts and maps is “Draw- 
Kleen,” introduced by Craftint Manu- 
facturing Company—a dry cleaner, it 
has the appearance of soft eraser 
crumbles that are sprinkled on the 
drawing, and then rubbed off with the 
finger tips. . . . Latest in games re- 
sembling “Monopoly” is based on the 
best seller novel and the popular 
movie, “The Egg and I”— instead of 
houses and hotels, this game has 
chicken coops, barns, etc., and a spin- 
ning egg replaces the pair of dice to 
provide the number of “moves.” 
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Concluded from page 3 








75 per cent of the proceeds may be 
thus reinvested here; the remaining 
25 per cent must be offered to the 
Netherlands Bank in exchange for 
guilders at the official rate. 

Any move on the part of foreign 
governments to requisition their citi- 
zens’ U. S. securities would be politi- 
cally unpopular, although the present 
administrations in most European 
countries are not overly interested in 
the opinions of the investing classes. 
Such action may be obviated by as- 
sistance from the World Bank and 
the Monetary Fund, if stop-gap aid 
is received from this country (and is 
later supplemented under the Mar- 
shall Plan) before this assistance has 
been used up. 

British Complication 

The question of possible liquidation 
of British holdings is complicated by 
the fact that some $200 mithon of 
their U. S. securities are held as col- 
lateral for a 1941 loan from the RFC. 
From a long term standpoint, Eng- 
land would be better off not to dis- 
turb its investments in this country, 
thus continuing to receive doliar ex- 
change in the form of dividends and 
interest. Even from the short-range 
view, it might be preferable fer pres- 
ent holdings to be used as collateral 
for a new loan in larger amount than 
the currently outstanding credit, 
since the value of these holdings con- 
siderably exceeds $200 million. 

As of October 1, British citizens 
will be permitted to sell their foreign 
(except Canadian) securities and re- 
invest the proceeds in other issues of 
the same currency. However, any 
proceeds not thus reinvested within 
two months must be surrendered in 
exchange for sterling. Canadians are 
not restricted in their dealings in this 
market. Thus, some liquidation may 
be witnessed from both these sources 
over coming months if the present ad- 
verse balances of trade with the 
United States persist for both coun- 
tries, as seems likely. 

Foreigners have always been par- 
tial to market leaders in their deal- 
ings in American securities; thus 
their trades are capable of exerting 
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an influence on prices which is out of 
proportion to their dollar amount 
Little is known specifically about the 
exact holdings of most foreign na- 
tions, but the Dutch are known to 
own substantial amounts (in relation 
to the total number of shares out- 
standing) of Kansas City Southern 
preferred, Mid-Continent Petroleum, 
Shell Union Oil, Tide Water Associ- 
ated Oil, Wilson & Company, Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry, Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Texas, Republic Steel and Ana- 
conda Copper (FW, Nov. 6, ’46). 
Even were the exact plans of for- 
eign nations known, it would be dif- 
ficult to estimate the probable effect 
on our markets of liquidation of their 
holdings. Much will depend on the 
level of trading volume; present thin 
markets would not readily absorb 
large blocks of stock withou: price 
concessions. Knowing this, foreign 
nations are not likely to resort to in- 
discriminate dumping of securities ; it 
is more likely that any sales will be 
doled out over an appreciable period 
of time. Thus, prices should not be 
unduly influenced by any ioreign 
liquidation which may take place. 
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now stand a freight crew which com- 
pletes its run of 100 miles within 
eight hours, or less than eight hours, 
is paid for eight hours or one day. 
Under the proposed rules, the crew 
would receive extra pay for time 
spent in putting the train away even 
within the eight hours. As an added 
benefaction, it would receive arbi- 
trary pay for any period longer than 
15 minutes spent in getting out of 
the initial terminal. 


Extra Payments 


Extra pay possibilities through 
various reclassifications of service are 


infinite. Under existing rules, a man‘ 


who performs more than one class 
of road service such as passenger, 
through freight or local freight, re- 
ceives a day’s pay at the highest rated 
classification. The operating broth- 
erhoods’ Proposals No. 19 and 21 
improve on this, giving the worker 
a full day’s pay for each type of ser- 
vice performed. Thus in the case of 





a train converted from a through to 
a local freight, the railroad would 
be doubly penalized and the crew 
doubly rewarded, receiving one full 
day’s pay in through freight service 
and another in local freight service 
simply because the train might stop 
to pick up or set out one car. An- 
other proposal along this line, the 
road-yard rule, would prevent a 
member of a road crew, either pas- 
senger or freight, from as much as 
throwing a switch in a yard, and 
would require extra yard men for 
that duty even though required to 
be performed only two or three times 
a day. : 


Effect Cited 


In fact there is almost no end to 
the pyramiding of pay when reclassi- 
fications of service under the new 
rules are taken into account. An 
instance cited is a Norfolk & Western 
freight run involving a trip of 38 
miles on some holiday, including four 
short side trips. According to the 
language of the various rule propo- 
sals, the train crew could receive a 
total of 24 days’ pay for a 38-mile 
run, including eight days’ pay for the 
side trips under a proposed “side 
trip and double-header rules,” and 
seven days’ pay under a proposed 
Sunday and holiday rule. If the crew 
on the run had done a little switching 
en route or set out a car with a hot 
box or done anything else not strict- 
ly defined as within the regular day’s 
work, a few more days’ pay could be 
claimed. 

Railroad management has_ indi- 
cated that it intends seriously to op- 
pose the brotherhoods’ imposition of 
new restrictions on operating proce- 
dure. Rail investors have a very real 
interest in the outcome. 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 





Redemption 
ate 


Name Amount D 


Buenos Aires (Prov. of)—ext. 


etboescgseveshseaeeatn ees Entire Oct. 1 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce & 
Merchants Exchange — Ist ext. 
Ishld. 6s. (now 4%s), 1952..... 
Detroit Edison Co.—gen. & ref. 
mtge. ser. F 4s, 1965 ........ 


Entire Oct.. 15 
Entire Nov. 17 


ovecrescccccccccccecccecs $4,400,000 Oct. 1 


Hotel Alms & Hotel Alms Ser- 


vice Bldg.—cl. A 68, 1959 40,550 Oct. 1 


Entire ~- Oct. 10 


82,800 Dec. 1 


United Post Offices Corp.—ist 


mateo. S568, 1948 6 ccscccceeess Entire Oct. 15 
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Meet Your Executives 





Adam Hat 
Stores 
President 
Maxwell I. 
Schultz 


YON : of 
Philip H. 
and Eva (Na- 
del) Schultz, 
he was born in 
Worcester, Mass., in 1910... . Was 
graduated from Wharton School, 
University of Pennsylvania, with a 
B. S. in Economics. . . . From 1931 
to 1943 he was executive vice presi- 
dent, Willmark Service System, 
Inc.; 1936-43, executive vice presi- 
dent, Willmark Research Corp.; 
1944-45, member of the executive 
committee, Norwalk Lock Co.; and 
last May assumed the presidency of 
Adam Hat Stores. . . . Since 1939 
he has lectured on various occasions 
at the University of Pennsylvania, 
Northwestern University and Bab- 
son’s. . . . He is a member of the 
American Marketing Association, the 
New York Marketing Association 
and Pi Gamma Mu... . He is a con- 
tributor to trade publications, writing 
on efficiency in distribution, market- 
ing and merchandising. . . . Children: 
Philip Gary, Arlene Carol and Eva 
Lynn. 





Brown 
Shoe Co. 
President 
John A. 
Bush 


ORN in 

1882 in St. 
Louis, Mo., he 
has been a life- 
long _ resident 
of that city. . . . Last spring he cel- 
ebrated his fiftieth anniversary with 
Brown Shoe Co., thirty-two years of 
which have been as president of the 
organization. His first job was that 
of office boy and elevator operator in 
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_ President 





1897; soon afterward was appointed 
assistant in the advertising depart- 


‘ment. Following further training in 


the manufacturing and sales depart- 
ments, he was made superintendent 
of the Blue Ribbon factory—where 
the first Buster Brown Shoes were 
manufactured; then advanced to the 
position of buyer of upper and sole 
leathers. In 1912 he became vice 
president and three years later suc- 
ceeded the firm’s founder as presi- 
dent. . . . He is director of the Miss- 
issippi Valley Trust Co. and board 
member of the National Shoe Manu- 
facturers Association. .. . A member 
of the Missouri Athletic Club and the 
Algonquin Golf Club. 


Electric 
Boat 


John J. 
Hopkins 


ORN in 
Santa 

Ana, Califor- 
nia, the son of 
a Presbyterian 
Minister. . .. Attended public schools 
in Fullerton, Calif.; Occidental Col- 
lege, Calif., 1911-13; A.B., Univer- 
sity of California, 1915; and L.L.B., 
Harvard Law School, 1921... . Fol- 
lowing completion of his education, he 
was a refinery cost accountant, 
Standard Oil Co. of California, 1915- 
16; then he practiced law with Cra- 
vath, Henderson, Leffingwell & de 
Gersdorff, New York, 1921-25, and 
later under his own name. During 
1932-33 he was a special assistant to 
Ogden L. Mills, secretary of Treas- 
ury. In 1937 he joined Electric Boat 
as a director, became vice president 
in 1942 and last July was elected 
president. ... He was a seaman 2nd 
Class and later Ensign, U.S.N.R.F., 
during World War I. . . . His hob- 
bies include music, art, photography 





and book and manuscript collecting. 


. . . Enjoys golf and fishing. . . . He 
has one daughter. 











New York, N. Y. 
September 18, 1947 


Philip Morris & Co. Ltd., Inc. 


The regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.00 per share on the Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock, 4% Series, and the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 90¢ per share 
on the Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
3.60% Series have been declared pay- 
able November 1, 1947 to holders of 
Preferred Stock of the respective series 
of record at the close of business on 
October 15, 1947. e 

There has also been declared the 
quarterly dividend of 37%2¢ per share 
on the Common Stock, ($5 Par), pay- 
able October 15, 1947 to holders of 
Common Stock of record at the close 
of business on September 30, 1947. 

Pursuant to a resolution adopted at 
the Stockholders’ Meeting held on July 
10, 1945, no Certificate representing a 
share or shares of Common Stock of 
the par value of $10 each is recognized, 
for any purpose, until surrendered, and 
a Certificate or Certificates for new 
Common Stock of the par value of $5 
each shall have been issued therefor. 
Holders of Certificates for shares of 
Common Stock of the par value of $10 
each are, therefore, urged to exchange 
such Certificates, for Certificates for 


new Common Stock of the par value of 
$5 per share, on the basis of two shares 
of new Common Stock $5 par value, 
for each share of Common Stock of the 
par value of $10. 

L. G. HANSON, Treasurer. 











L_ September 19, 1947. 


‘THE ARO EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 


BRYAN, OHIO 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of Fifteen 
Cents (15¢) a share on the 
outstanding Common Stock of 
this Corporation, Payable Oc- 
tober 25, 1947 to stockholders 
of record October 15, 1947. 


L. L. HAWK 


Treasurer 





SA 














SESLUBKD 


FINANCE COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The following dividend has been de- 
clared by the Board of Directors: 


Common Stock 


Regular quarterly dividend of 35 cents 
a share, payable Oct. 10, 1947, to 
stockholders of record Oct. 1, 1947. 


A. E. WEIDMAN 


Sep:. 16, 1947 Treasurer 
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Street News 





Utility financing trends toward equities—Community 
property laws cut tax bite—Bond yield inequalities 


M? of the security selling that 
must be done in the next three 
years or so to finance utility plant 
expansion will be in stocks. Starting 
with that generally accepted premise, 
the Street is wondering whether cer- 
tain important houses will change 
their policy of not handling equities. 
One such firm is Halsey, Stuart & 





CORPORATE EARNINGS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 





1947 1946 
9 Months to August 31 


Central Ohio Steel Products ...... $2.65 $1.32 
Wyandotte Worsted .............. 0.82 1.98 
8 Months to August 31 

DEI IR, 668.6560 sites ea ewenies 0.75 1.40 
Northwest Airlines ............... D1.28 wine 
U. S. Smelting, Refining & Mfg.. 3.47 0.71 
6 Months to August 31 

BOC A FE) n.nvinicisaeewcesngaeee D1.01 D0.27 
3 Moths o August 31 

Standard Milling 2 ..c0..- cosciwcss 0.98 0.86 
12 Months to July 31 

American Sumatra Tobacco ...... 10.08 8.30 
Super Mold Corp. of Calif........ 3.81 4.51 


Benrus Watch 


6 Months to fuly 31 
1.3 gee 
Grant (W. T.) 


ee ee) 


Haile Bros. 

Lytton’s (Henry C.) Lytton Co. .. D0.50 1.06 
Montgomery Ward ............... 2.60 3.73 
1; Bs TRAE oi Kesh Soo wiss 1.55 1.08 


3 Months to July 31 
National Battery ................ 1.74 0.75 
Sheraton Corp. of America ........ 0.21 0.18 

52 Weeks to July 19 

es : 1.86 . 
12 Months to June 30 
American Molasses .............. 1.42 1.51 
American Ship Building .......... 2.77 3.32 








Se eee eee 6.45 5.09 
Brown (Jim) Stores .............. D5.41 D0.33 
SS ere ee Cet ere ee 2.38 1.02 
Chickasha Cotton Oil ...........-. 2.05 0.86 
eS ee er es D0.62 0.91 
Federal Screw Works ............ 3.54 0.43 
Fox (Peter) Brewing .. 2.04 1.33 
Francisco Sugar ...... 8.06 3.99 
REET EMME: conccvseneses veneer 5.74 4,22 
Hancock Oil of California ........ 716.98 77.40 
LTT | ee Saree 0.19 0.10 
Lehn & Fink Products ... 0.85 2.05 
Ne Sea .16 1.54 
ee Oe Pee er ee 10.80 6.62 


ee ee ee ee 9.80 7.69 
Randall Co. 
Russell-Miller Milling .......... 
Ruud Manufacturing vr 3.3 1.45 
Standard Products ..............-. .76 0.54 
United Wall Paper 0.59 

30 
39 





ABC Vending Corp. 
Bearings Co. of America 


0.45 sg jaws 
Brewers & Distillers of Vancouver. 0.64 0.60 
0.7 : 


SU REI ie as sig o's 3 Se de ate sino 3 ie 
SSS ae ee 1.82 2.21 
Liberty Fabrics of N. Y. ........ 0.98 1.11 
US, eee 0.56 0.40 
Southland Royalty .............- ~ 1.31 0.59 
eT ee ee ee 2.00 1.67 
United Dyewood ................ 1.46 0.67 
Do; Bt CR so oo eos a os eS 1.55 1.08 


12 Months to May 31 
Federal Mfg. & Engineering D0.22 0.24 
Raytheon Manufacturing 


ig ee 0.47 D0.32 


5 Months to May 31 
D0.93 0.68 

12 Months to March 31 
wi ewas Pee 6.5 3.53 


6 Months to March 31 


Sardik Food Products ............ 


First National Stores 





Cornell-Dubilier Electric ........ At 0.41 
19 1945 
{2 Months to December 31 
Det GE os cio hiss ska sep osene D0.20 D2.17 
+ Combined Class A & B stock. b—Class B stock. 
D—Deficit. 
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Co. which, although it never deals 
in stocks, has topped the whole un- 
derwriting field for several years 
past in total of syndicates headed. 
Harry Stuart has set up a great se- 
curity distributing machinery with 
more capital in back of it than any 
other house commands. Stuart pio- 
neered in utility financing back in the 
days when that budding industry had 
to be sold to investors. With the 
industry’s debt refunding program 
virtually completed and with the 
prospect that stocks will be used in 
a large way for plant financing, he 
may have another look at his firm’s 
prohibition on equities. 


Coming in for congratulations 
recently are the Wall Street men 
who are fortunate enough to have es- 
tablished legal residences in Pennsyl- 
vania, one of the latest of thirteen 
states to establish community prop- 
erty laws. The advantage to them 
is that they can split their income two 
ways for the purpose of Federal taxes 
and thus get the benefit of lower 
tax rates. There aren’t many of 
these fortunate ones in the Street and 
that is why they stand out. To illus- 
trate what a boon community prop- 
erty laws are the story is told of a 
Bell Telephone operating company 
head, resident of a c. p. state, who 
has more net from his salary of less 
than $100,000 than Walter Gifford 
has from his $206,000. 


Returning to the Street after a 
lapse of nearly five years is Frank 
Hamilton who will get his first taste 
of commercial banking as assistant 
vice president of the Bankers Trust. 
He spent the early years of his busi- 
ness career in the investment bank- 
ing business with Lee Higginson. 
Late in 1942 he went to Washington 
to work for the Government and a 
year later joined the Freeport Sul- 
phur Company as assistant to the 
president. 





Some glaring inequalities in 
yields of bonds that should be worth 
about the same price developed dur- 
ing the summer adjustment of the 
bond market to a lower price level. 
Some of them still remain in a de- 
gree, but the gaps are closing up. 
Shortly after Labor Day New York 
Telephone 234s were selling to yield 
2.63 per cent and the yields on sim- 
ilarly rated utilities were Consoli- 
dated Gas (Balt.) 2.51 per cent, 
Cleveland Electric 2.55, Philadelphia 
Electric 2.54 and Boston Edison 
2.93. 

Detroit Edison’s old 3s_ yielded 
2.64 per cent on the day the new 
bonds, with the peg removed, settled 
down to a 2.74 basis. The inequali- 
ties, experts point out, favored the 
thoroughly digested issues as against 
those still in process of final place- 
ment. In other words, prices for di- 
gested issues are what the market 
will pay for five or ten bonds and 
not what it considers a large new 
issue to be worth. 


When underwriting groups sit 
around the table to discuss what price 
they can afford to bid on large is- 
sues nowadays they give as much 
weight to the indications of demand 
as they do to market positions of 
seasoned issues of like character. 
That is why there is such a wide 
variety of opinions at the price meet- 
ings. The experience with the $60 
million Detroit Edison issue empha- 
sized the need of a new approach. 
It developed that there was a strong 
and quick demand for the first $50 
million on a 2.70 per cent basis. But 
the remaining $10 million just 
wouldn’t go at that level, so the peg 
was pulled and the balance ‘went 
slowly around a 2.74 basis. This ex- 
perience was an influence in the bid- 
ding for $75 million Duquesne Light 
bonds a week ago. 


Autumn is here and the Bond 
Club of New York isn’t yet certain 
what its program of events will be 
or where they will be held. Every- 
one would like to get back to the 
convenient periodical luncheons at 
the Bankers Club. Bond men are 
reluctant to go too far away for their 
midday functions. Even the Grand 
Central section or Brooklyn Heights 
meet resistance as luncheon settings. 
An evening function or two would 
fill a popular demand no matter what 
is déne about the luncheons. 
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How To bet 


Better Investment 


a pear’ 






HE road to investment success is studded with 

many obstacles. Consistently successful investment 
results are not a matter of luck, they depend on diligent 
planning, constant supervision of holdings and the 
knowledge and experience to determine in advance just 
what changes should be made to keep your investments 
in line with the ever-changing economic and industrial 
pattern. 


OT all investors, however, have the time or train- 

ing to undertake this important task themselves. 
But this is no reason for shirking the job and failing to 
make necessary adjustments in your holdings. If you 
are unable to plan and supervise your own investment 
program you should entrust the task to an organization 
which specializes in this type of work. 


ee your capital 
soundly invested is a 
major task. At certain 
times the percentage of 
your funds allocated to 
different types of invest- 
ment will vary, depending 
upon the economic outlook 
at a given ‘time. To de- 
termine what policy should 
be adopted, however, to 
accord with changing con- 
ditions requires constant 
study of political, financial 
lad and business conditions 
and the ability to interpret 
their effects on your in- 
vestment program. That is 
why it is important that 
you obtain experienced in- 
vestment guidance to pro- 
tect your capital and 
preserve your income. 





| parasagen WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU is just 

such an organization. Devoting its full ,ime to the 
planning and supervision of investment portfolios and the 
analysis and determination of security values, it is ideally 
equipped and staffed to help you establish a soundly con- 
ceived investment program and to maintain it in accord 
with changing economic conditions. 


OR more than 44 years, through booms and depres- 

sions, our organization has been helping investors 
to obtain better results than would be possible without 
the benefit of experienced guidance. With your invest- 
ment welfare at stake you cannot afford to follow a hap- 
hazard policy based on fears or hopes alone. Decide now 
to take the first step toward better investment results by 
subscribing for our Personalized Supervisory Service. 














»— % ys ! 
FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 

Mail this coupon for 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
further inf ormation, : (— Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service ! 
or better still send " oO Seabee ~ my present holdings with original purchase prices 

a list of your holdings : and would like to have you explain whether your service would be - 
and let us explain i adaptable to my problem and if so, what the cost will be for 
how our Personalized ! supervision. My objectives are: 

1 

Su pervisor y S ervice C Income (0 Capital Enhancement — Safety ! 
will point the way to It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 
better investment _ 
results. : ! Ee eee ee ert era a he ee ee ee Oe oO ee A ' 

1 1 

! AdAreSS .... 20... - sees eee e rete tees eee t eee re ete e sce: ' 

< i I t c tk 1 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Davega Stores Corporation 





The Marion Power Shovel Company 





& Price 


PRICE RANGE 


(DVG) 








Data revised to September 24, 1947 


Incorporated: 1928, Delaware, as Atlas 24 
Stores Corporation to acquire control of a 16 
number of companies operating retail 8 
stores in the Middle West. Effective 

December 31, 1945 company consolidated 0 
with principal subsidiary. Davega-City 
Radio, Inc. Office: 76 Ninth Avenue, 


PER SHARE 
ends 


$6 
$4 











al aay N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth ¥ 
Monday in July. : ; . 

‘41 ‘42 ' 4 46 1947 
Capitalization: Long term debt...... None mae es SS 
Common stock ($5 par)...... 242,400 shs 


Business: Operates 24 retail stores in the New York metro- 
politan area, featuring radio sets and accessories, television 
equipment, sporting goods, electrical supplies, cameras, photo- 
graphic equipment, etc. In addition the company also conducts 
a wholesale department and mail order business in New York 
and Chicago. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital March 31, 
1947, $2.8 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash, $919,245; Government 
securities, $650,000. Book value of common $14.01 per share. 

Dividend Record: Varying common dividends since 1928. 

Outlook: High level of consumer incomes, and peacetime 
revival of radio demand and interest in sports and other out- 
door activities, have enabled company to score above-average 
recovery in sales and earnings. Progressive merchandising 
policies should sustain velume and profits at comparatively 
satisfactory levels. 

Comment: Company’s dependence on consumer incomes and 
buying habits renders stock speculative. 





$6.9 million. 





Data revised to September 24, 1947 


Incorporated: 1927, Ohio, as The Marion 
Steam Shovel Company to acquire a busi- 20 


& Price (MNY) 





ness incorporated in 1884. Present title 15 
adopted April 1946, Office: Marion, 10 
Ohio. Annual meeting: First Monday in 5 
April. Number of stockholders (Decem- 0 $6 


ie 31, 1946): Preferred, 485; common, 


$4 

$2 

Capitalization: Long term 0 

PLS EPG ANT $1,000,000 re $2 
“pretentod stock 1% cum.. 13,000 shs 1939 41 "42 "43 ‘44 "45 1946 








Common stock ($10 par)......253,815 shs 
*$100 par; redeemable $115. i 


Business: Manufactures a complete line of power excavat- 
ing machines (ranging from % to 35 cu. yds.), cranes and mis- 
cellaneous equipment, used in open-pit mining, quarrying, 
public works, general construction and reclamation. 

Management: New management installed in January 1946. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital June 30, 
1947, $5.8 million; ratio, 2.3-to-1; cash, $512,625; inventories, 
Book value of common, $15.30 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on preferred 1927-1930, 1943 and 
1947; arrears $112 per share July 2, 1947. Common payments 
1927- 1929; none since. 

Outlook: Construction activity of all kinds is the leading in- 
fluence affecting volume, with mining and quarrying also im- 
portant. Profit margins are narrow. 

Comment: Recapitalization is indicated by large preferred 
arrears; junior stock is in statistically uncertain position. 


“EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 
Mar. 31 


























5 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Price Range 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK See ee D$0.83 D$0.95 D$0.62 $1.54 D$0.86 5%— 2% 
romt aia «iin: ileal Gili’ = GARE 3 3% 
Year’s -—Calendar Year. | 1941.......... . . . . 2 
Six mos. ended Sept. 30 Mar. 31 Total Dividends Price Range a 1.69 D0.25 1.42 1.61 4.4 335— 2% 
940 0.39 $0.23 $0.25 5%— 3 Ree 0.47 0.74 0.43 1.39 72.96 64e— 3% 
nee: Wr s 4 oy 3% ss ik onoc ae 0.81 D0.05 0.32 2.69 43.21 10 — 4% 
ate: a1 78 050 tae eer 0.08 0.11 0.22 1.07 1.04 13%— 8% 
>> hare eet Viz 256 Th 3% Rs benaenins D3.88 1.38 0.03 2.62 0.15 19%— 7% 
Rae gs 0.64 1:04 0.30 — 6% ol ee Tee 0.74 0.85 sso coe eos 10%— 7 
ae Pere heH We ss ee red 7 * Based on capitalization oe gama at end of respective years. { Restated to give 
becca 2.64 5.47 2.50 20 —14% eo er 
General Outdoor Advertising Co., Inc. 
Data revised to September 24, 1947 Earni & Price Ra (GOU) 
The L. S. Starrett Company Incorporated: 1925, New Jersey; to consoli- 3 te oy 
a . 22 ew ny yom businesses. ao 18 PRICE 
j i arrison an mis Streets. ago, 
s 7Farni & Price Ra (SCX) Ill. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday 12 
Data revised to September 24, 1947 60 — in April. Number of stockholders (March J © os $3 
rel ANGE q 9 
incorporated: 1929, Massachusetts, as suc- 45 A ww Preferred, 487; common, 3,042. EARNED PER SHARE $2 
cessor, to a business, originally established oe — zation: Long term *$1,220,000 $1 
in ® ce: At ol, ass. Yew ox 8 $9 "seeeneee ee Og BEBE NSS crete vet crvesauvies , , 
office: 53 Park Place. Annual meeting: 0 en peepee 30 } ehiceemnigpe tage ye gg gahtee = $1 
Third Wednesday in September. Number $9 ommon § no par)...... , shs 1939 "40 ‘41 ‘42 43 ‘44 45 1946 
of stockholders (Dec. 31, 1946): 1,594. 





Capitalization: Long term debt..... None 
Capital suock (no par)....... 146,699 shs 





1939 ‘40 ‘41 


‘42 "43 "44 "45 «1946 








Business: A leading manufacturer of measuring tools and 
precision instruments including bevels, calipers, dividers, 
gages, levels, micrometers, parallels, protractors, speed indi- 
eators, squares, dial indicators, hacksaws, band saws and steel 
tapes. 

Management: Experienced and competent. 

Financial Posiuion: Strong. Working capital, June 30, 1947, 
$5.6 million; ratio 4.6-to-1; cash, and U.S. Govts., $2.1 million. 
Book value of stock, $53.09 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1929-31, and 1934 to date. 

Outlook: General industrial activity is a significant sales in- 
fluence. While business is cyclical, company’s strong trade 
position cushions effect of over-all business recessions. 

Comment: Capital stock is an above-average business cycle 
equity. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 





Six mos. Fiscal -—— Calendar Year ——, 
ended June 30 Year’sTotal Dividends Price Rang. 
1939 $4.94 $3.25 gg 
1940, 5.78 4.25 —29 
1941 *6.33 2.25 34% 99% 
1942, 7.28 3.50 344%4—25 
1943. "5.37 2.50 374%4—28% 
1944 4.20 2.00 47 —34 
1945 4.04 2.75 534%4—37 
1946 7.78 2.25 45 —37 
* Restated te give effect to renegotiation. 
26 

















* Bank loan due annually to 1952. ¢ $100 
par, redeemable $105. 


Business: Largest organization in its field. Operates more 


than 117,000 electric signs, poster panels, bulletins and painted | 


walls in 103 cities and 1,400 smaller communities. 
broadened in 1945 to include manufacturing. 

Management: Experienced in its field. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1946, $3.5 million; ratio 2.2-to-1; cash and equivalent, $2.2 
million. Book value of common, $14.75 a share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred arrears cleared 1937. Paid on 
common 1926-30, 1941-42 and 1944 to date. 

Outlook: Demand for space should continue high as sellers 
of consumer goods compete more actively for business. Over 
the longer term, operations will reflect general business con- 
ditions and trends. 

Comment: Preferred is a businessman’s holding; common 
is speculative. 


Charter 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 





Year’s 

Qu. ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
D$0.61 $0.70 $0.52 $0.12 $0.73 None 6%— 3% 
DO.49 0.62 0.51 0.10 0.74 None 7%4— 3% 

D0.46 0.68 0.46 0.24 0.92 $0.10 4%— 3 
D0.72 0.54 0.06 DO0.49 D0.61 0.20 3%— 1% 
DO0.38 0.25 0.28 * 0.21 0.36 wig 6Y%— 2% 
0.29 0.58 0.28 0.22 1.22 0,50 13%— 4% 

*0.38 *0.37 *0.02 0.82 1.04 0.50 23 —10 

0.88 0.17 0.80 0.77 3.17 1.00 29° —15 
0.92 0.92 site oie wee 0.50 19%—13% 

* After dividends on ‘‘A’”’ stock redeemed October 1, 1945. D—Deficit. 
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Stocks on major exchanges normally sell ex- ‘ Pe- Pay- Hldrs. o' 
dividend the second full business day before the Company riod able Record 

ord date Luzerne County Gas & El. .$1. 06% Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
- ; E . MacAndrews & Forbes... Oct. 15 Sep. 30 

Pe Pay- Hidrs. of 
Company riod able Record Do 6% PF. ...cccccccvcecs 30 Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
— Maracaibo Gu Exploration..... 10¢c .. Oct. 17 Oct. 3 
Air Investors $2 pf. ...-.-.+++ 50c .. Oct. 7 Sep. 30 | MeCall Corp. .....--++-ceeeee 75c Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
Air Way Electric a -10e .. Oct. 15 Oct. 2 Medusa Portland Cement ...... 25c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 25 
Allen Industries ..........+-+- 1125¢ Q Oct. 10 Sep. 29 Michigan Gas & Electric...... 30c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 24 
American ee CTR eee 25c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 25 py oe Gea $1.10 .. Nov. 1 Oct. 15 

Do “Br” cccccccceccvccesess 25c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 25 Midwest Pipe & Supply ...... l5e .. Oct. 15 Oct. 4 
American Book ..........+++ 62%c Q Nov. 1 Oct. 17 Minnesota & Ontario Paper.. .50c .. Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
American News Co, .........-- 25¢ .. Nov. 15 Nov. 5 Monroe Loan Society ‘‘A’’...... 5e Q Oct. 15 Oct. 2 
Amer. Smelting & Refining....50e .. Nov. 28 Nov. 7 Morrell (John) & Co......... 37%e Q Oct. 30 Oct. 11 
Angerman GA. cvvvceseciabees “10¢ « OG Sep. 25 Morris Plan Corp. $2.25 
ArZo QU .cccccccccsccccccess 25c S Nov. 15 Oct. 15 SORE ROMS eS gaat 56%c .. Nov. 1 Oct. 3 

DO ccccccccsccccccccccccces 25c E Nov. 15 Oct. 15 | Motor Products ............++- 50e .. Oct. 10 Oct. 1 
Argus COPD. ...+-.2eeeeeeeesee Q Dec. 1 Oct. 31 | Mountain States Tel. & Tel....75¢ Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 

Do G@IbW@ Ble ec ccecccccc $1.12 Q Dec. 1 Oct. 31 oor Electric 4%4% 

Aro Equipment ......-+...++ Oe Se. Se ae eae ae 6%c Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
Benrus Watch ......cccccceees 20e Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 seetenel Screw & Mfg. ....... 50c Q Oct. 1 Sep. 22 
BickfordS, INC. ...sccccccccces 40c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 24 OS iis Fade ee ae $1.50 E Oct. 1 Sep. 22 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & National Lock Co. .. .20e Q Oct. 15 Oct. 1 

Machine .....eseeeeeeeeeees 2c .. Oct. 15 Oct. 1 National Shirt Shops .20ec Q Sep. 29 Sep. 22 
Bon Ami “BY .......+++-55 Q Oct. 31 Oct. 15 BRD scncctsccessesess -l0e E Sep. 29 Sep. 22 

cf yp Cer 1 Q Oct. 31 Oct. 15 New Britain Machine .... 40c Q Sep. 30 Sep. 19 
Bridgeport preeatte Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 New England Confectionery...$1.50 .. Oct. 1 Sep. 24 
Byers (A, a Co. .... ¢ .. Nov. 1 Oct. 15 | North American Rayon “A’’....75¢ Oct. 1 Sep. 25 

Do 7% pf. .......... Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 Wie. SI aks cat iaw'as -75¢ Oct. 1 Sep. 25 

a "Eleciric Power = North Texas Co. .......-..-0.- 35¢ Oct. 1 Sep. 23 
Wee Vececawecoccccnseiccse Tet in« Nov. 1 Oct. 15 Northern States Power (Minn.) 
calitornia Packing 7 Q Nov. 15 Oct. 31 bE AE Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 

Do 5% vf. ..- Q Nov. 15 Oct. 31 Northwest Airlines 4.6% pf. 88% Q Nov. 1 Oct. 17 
Celotex Corp. .. =. Oct. 31 Oct. 9 = ere. = -- Oct. 15 Sep. 26 

Do 5% pf. ....---ee00- Q Oct. 31 Oct. 9 Oklahoma Gas & Eectric Hd Oct. 30 Sep. 30 
Central Aguirre Associates Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 OS Saree 20e Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 

DO. catieiadssananniotee E Dec. 1 Sep. 30 Oliver Corp. 442% pf. ....$1.12 Q Oct. 31 Oct. 15 
Central Coal & Coke «- Nov, 1 Oct. 15 | Otis Elevator ............200. 50c .. Oct. Oct. 6 
Certain-teed Products -- Oct. 31 Oct. 20 Pacific American Fisheries..50c .. Oct. 15 Oct. 1 
it. ye apes $1. Iai Q Jan. 1 Dee. 19 Pacific Tel. & Tel. ....-..... 65¢ Q Sep. 30 Sep. 29 
Chall Fs dca ue concicndssaas Y ao Oct. 25 Oct. 10 Pennsylvania Salt 3169 Fo vf... 87 ee Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
|! ee 10c Q Nov. 1 Oct. 10 Patchogue-Plymouth Mills...... $2 .. Oct. 10 Oct. 1 
Connecticut Light & Power _ ‘ Philauelphia Co. ...........- 12%c Q Oct. 25 Oct. 1 
$9 Weep addis Feet cikisens 50c Q Nov. 1 Oct. °3 ES ARS TST 1.50 S Nov. 1 Oct. 1 
Do $1.90 | ee am Q Nov. 1 Oct. 3 | Philadelphia Transportation ..40¢ .. Oct. 22 Oct. 1 
Consolidated Paper ........... Q Dec, 1 Nov. 20 Phillip Morris ............. %e Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
DO. ogee bwrecireseinends ewes "1 E Dec. 1 Nov. 20 MMMM vin cetccstouted $1 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
Consolidated Royalty Oil ....... 6c S Oct. 25 Oct. 10 oe See er 90¢c Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
Consolidated Textile .......... 25¢ .. Oct. 10 Sep. 26 Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt .15e .. Oct. 21 Sep. 29 
eer a eo Se a ee ee Pee eee lee E Oct. 21 Sep. 29 
DO .ovesccescccccccccceees 50c E Nov. 20 Nov. 5 imme COMOARE © .ceiicees .. Oct. 20 Sep. 30 
Ss RR ae ew. eer $1 Q@ Dec. 1 Nov. 20 Prosperity Co., Ine. 5% pf. rk ro Q Oct. 16 Ort. 6 
Crum @ DOUG? 60s. occ cane 30e Q Oct. 15 Oct. 1 Public Service of N. J. 6% pf..50e M Nov. 15 Oct. 15 
Cudahy Packing ............0. 15¢ Q Oct. 15 Oct. 2 Puget Sound Power & Light 
DO oo veces ccecsccccevonses 20c E Oct. 15 Oct. 2 ES a EE PETE $1.25 Q Oct. 15 Sep. 26 
Do 44%% Pf. ..0-..c00c- $1.12% Q Oct. 15 Oct. 2 SO) |. EEE EE Ee 25¢ Q Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
DONG GE, Sinckin nsdn s ev cevaces 25e .. Oct. 15 Oct. 3 Quebec Power .............+- 25c Q Nov. 25 Oct. 17 

3% Ms Wassevceeese 938%e Q Oct. 15 Oct. 3 Ralston Purina .............. ~ E Sep. 29 Sep. 19 
Dean (W. E.) ....ccesseeceee 10c Q Oct. 1 Sep. 25 | Reading Co. ............--+-- Q Nov. 13 Oct. 16 
= Of Chan.) fo... 6050680 40c .. Oct. 6 Sep. 29 Rhode Is. Elec. Protective.$1. 7 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 19 

Pete Wiettentaksens ceacuns 25e .. Dec. 15 Dec. 1 Rochester Button Co. ........50e Q Ocf. 15 Oct. 3 
Detrote Steel Products ........ 25e .. Oct. 10 Sep. 30 (PRS a ee ea Fe 50c E Oct. 15 Oct. 3 

EE A IE A. RD ANOS 25¢ E Oct. 10 Sep. 30 Rubenstein (Helena) ‘‘A’’....25¢ Q Oct. 1 Sep. 24 
Dickey Clay Manufacturing..... $1 .. Oct. 20 Oct. 10 Sanger Bros. .......... etl = Q Oct. 15 Oct. 4 
Dixie-Home Stores ........... 15e Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 Schenley Distillers .......... .. Nov. 10 Oct. 20 
Dominion Fabrics ............ 20e Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 Scranton Electric 3.35% pf. “sits Q Oct. 1 Sep. 10 
Endicott Johnson ........... --40¢ Q Oct. 1 Sep. 25 Security Storage .......... Q Oct. 10 Oct. 4 

Do 4% Df. ...-.esecscecccces $1 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 25 WE ccnatetnacewesicd<sscons se E Oct. 10 Oct. 4 
Esmond = tbheOew ae vine ssc 25¢ Q Nov. 1 Oct. 6 | Shasta Water .............0- l0e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 25 
Hequir, ING. ..00s..cccsrsccece 35ec .. Oct. 10 Oct. 1 ee ees l5ec .. Oct. 2 Sep. 23 
Fall River’ Plectrie ne eee 75c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 23 Shawinigan Water & Power ..30c Q Nov. 25 Oct. 17 
Gabriel Co. 5% pf. ........ %e Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 Sonoco Products .............. 25¢ Q Sep. 30 Sep. 22 
Galveston-Houston Co. ........ Se Q Oct. 1 Sep. 23 NN i i aha iene hee 25c E Sep. 30 Sep. 22 
General Baking Co. .......... Se .. Nov. 12 Oct. 17 So. California Gas 6% of.. 37 Ye Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
General Cable os... cccccseee 25e .. Nov. 1 Oct. 1 Do 6% pf. 5 Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 

as EOS Serer $1 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 26 Southern California Edison. ‘3T ibe Q Oct. 31 Oct. 4 

De 2H Se Bleak saci cees = Q Oct. 1 Sep. 25 Seating (A. G.) [ee 50c S Dec. 15 Dec. 8 
Genornd -Gepitel ~ oc ose ics odes Se ae ae Sl ee eee en eee E Oct. 15 Oct. 8 
General Foods Corp. $3.50 pf. ivige Q Nov. 1 Oct. 10 stahi- — Inc., $2-$5 
Géneral Telephone ............ ee. -@ Deedee ke 6 ONS wide codccioscededses 50c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 19 

it” . 2 Seer Be Q Oct. 1 Sep. 23 Standard Steel Spring ........ Q5e .. Oct. 30 Oct. 15 
Gibson Refrigerator .......... 15¢ Q Oct. 30 Oct. 16 oe ee Re 50c Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
Gillette Safety Razor ....... 62%e Q Oct. 25 Oct. 1 Strathmore Paper ............ 25¢ Q Oct. 1 Sep. 29 
ol ee ee ee 50e Q Oct. 25 Oct. 10 , ESE Seer ee 0c E Oct. 1 Sep. 29 

io! OF AE $1.12% Q Oct..25 Oct. 10 . 8, See $1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 29 
GOCE IEEE 540 6. vs cece since T5e .. Sep. 30 Sep. 29 | Sunshine Hiscelie sdcsiaiere ashen 75e Q Nov. 1 Oct. 17 
J .) So. aa 50ec Q Nov. 1 Ort. 15 Sun Oil 4%% pf. A....$1.12% Q Nov. 1 Oct. 10 
Greenfield Tap & Die ......... 30c Q Oct. 1 Sep. 30 Sunrey | Ee waiws tian 53 sc oeeeD 25c .. Nov. 17 Oct. 1 
= — & Ohio R.R. % pf. ‘‘A’’....$1.06% Q Oct. 1 Sep. 10 

lh sch sidteia EK 00:9 44S $2.50 .. Oct. 21 Oct. 1 Taylor- eaten Iron & Steel.30c .. Oct. 6 Sep. 26 
Hare. Seybold- Ae 25c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 22 Thatcher Glass Mfg. l5ec .. Nov. 15 Oct. 31 

TR PEE nese ers ceccwess $1.25 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 22 Do $2.40 pf. Q Nov. 15 Oct. 31 
Hercules SRS eh LOG REE ERR” Q Oct. 1 Sep. 24 Towmotor Corp. ..... a OC 1 Ge 
Hercules Stee] Products Q Oct. 20 Oct. 15 Twin Coach $1. 50 pf. Q Oct. 1 Sep. 22 
Hershey Chocolate ......... -- Nov. 15 Oct. 25 Universal Pictures Q Oct. 31 Oct. 15 
Hines (Edward) Lumber ...... 25¢ Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 Vertientes-Camaguey Sugar Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
HorGew Gs 9e@. vascccceven. ..30c Q Nov. 1 Oct. 20 Victor Equipment ...........2 Q Oct. 20 Oct. 6 
Illinois rox rntenanete ..50e Q Nov. 1 Oct. 7 Western Light & Tel....... Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 

Do 5 . 62%c Q Nov. 1 Oct. 7 West Virginia Pulp & Paper.$1.25 .. Oct. 15 Oct. 1 
Illinois Zine - --15¢ Q Nov. 20 Nov. 3 eg S.. . sttihiwecatind 10c .. Oct. 15 Oct. 1 

RTE OR ELE OLE -15¢ E Nov. 20 Nov. 3 ill & Baumer Candle 8% pf. $2 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 25 
Industrial Brownhoist . 15e Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 Winn - A seg Grocery 

OR era ee i >. S..lUUle | |6O6U©lUR ee US ear ae seme Q Oct. 1 Sep. 25 
intenenagee Milling 4% of.....$1 Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 Youngstown Steel Car........ Q Sep. 30 Sep. 22 
Jacobs (F. L.) Co. 5% pf...62%e Q Oct. 31 Oct. 15 
Jaeger Machine eae ee si 96 6 Dee. = ao = 
Jeannette ass 7% pf. ..... 7 Oct. ep. 24 H 
Jewel Tea Co. 3% % pt.’.-.-38%e Q Nor. 1 Oct. 18 Accumulations 
ohns-Manville 3%% of..... 7 ec Nov. Oct. 9 
Johnson-Stephens-Shinkle S....25¢ .. Oct. 1 Sep. 24 | California Pacific Trading Poa eee 
Kansas City Southera By. Jack & B ae FE a ieligetesere 
mm vf PO ar Q out s Se. 30 . ere ae Oct. 1 Sep. 23 
ellong upply 5% p ae t. 7 |p 4% Dh. essen ese n ens secee \ . 
Kentucky Utilities 6% pf....$1.50 Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 Kansas "ity Oe ek eg 
Kingsbury Breweries .......... 10e Q Sep. 30 Sep. 24 | x; Tg 3 eal sli : et 
Knapp-Monarch ...........+++ l5e .. Sep. 30 Sep. 23 agra a = $5 Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
Laclede-Christy Clay Products..35¢ .. Nov. 29 Nov. 10 | novther states Power (Del) , 
Langendorf United Bakeries....50¢ .. Oct. 15 Sep. 30 “a pho: 1.75 Oct. 20 Sep. 30 

SE ee dine tise 50c Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 ON Ei peace phage a Lee. Oct. 96 Sen. 30 
Lawrence Gas *& Electric....... 50c .. Sep. 26 Sep. 19 Gamer p ke 1% vt. .... $1.75 .. Oct. 1 Sep. 26 
iy - . yndboe sittaneenier se +. Ge, 1 Gem 2) | U.S. Rediater 6% wl. ......%5 .. Nov. 1 Gre. 29 
s Do 4%% pt. KC <a 4 Sep. 24 | Western Insurance Secs, A....25¢ .. Nov. 1 Oct. 16 
Lexington Telephone 6.2% vES140 Oct. 15 Sep. 30 te a es ea 
Lit Bros. 6% pf. ......-... $1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 20 cn clea he eens ? 

Lockweod 00... ssc0ssscccene ...$1 .. Nov. 1 Oct. 21 
— Mie OO sick 10¢e Q Oct. 10 Oct. 1 

ete ae ee ere 10e E Oct. 10 Oct. 1 Stock 
Leal Wittnauer Watch..... 15¢ Q Oct. 16 Oct.: 2 

Do $1.20 pf.. ...ccccccrccce-d0¢ Q Oct. 1 Sep. & Sunray Oil ........ ssosveccvel lp ~cc-: Ue Ohi 








OCTOBER 1, 1947 








Rovan TYPEWRITER 
Company, Ine. 


A dividend of 134%. amounting to 
$1.75 per share, on account of the 
current quarterly dividend period 
ending October 31, 1947, kas been 
declared payable October 15, 1947 
on the outstanding preferred stock 
of the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at the close 
of business on October 3, 1947. 


A dividend of 40¢ per share 
has bee. declared payable Octo- 
ber 15, 1947, on the outstanding 
common stock of the Company, 
of the par value of $1.00 per 
share, to holders of common stock 
of record at the close of business 
on October 3, 1947. 


H. A. WAY 


Secretary 
GYZ A 
—__——_ ROY, J AL 


CHARTS 
& MAPS 


For All Phases of 
Business Activity 


September 
24, 1947 














EDWARD WILLMS CoO. 
7 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 








NO ONE IS SAFE FROM 


CANCER 


This year, 184,300 Americans will die 
of Cancer ... one every three minutes, 


YET ... one in three could be saved 
thru early detection and prompt 
treatment. 

GIVE to help win mankind’s great 
war—the fight against cancer. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
47 Beaver Street, New York City 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


CEDAR GUN CASES 


Gun cases and racks of choice, air-dried cedar 
are now available direct from factory at amazing 
low prices. Also matching ‘‘Carry-All” cases for 
cleaning equipment, cartridges, etc. In addition, 
the manufacturer can supply select cedar tongue- 
and-groove planks for lining closets, playrooms, 
etc. Complete literatuse will be sent free to 
anyone writing Aladdin Products Co., 925 New 
York Life Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





Condensed Factographs of Active Over-the-Counter Insurance Stocks 





The tabulation includes the majority of the most active insurance stocks traded over-the-counter. 




























































































Executive — = Pin. J - a Share of —— pn 
insurance Compani ffi Business or Affiliation (shs. ar ssets olders 
peas - —000 omitted— 000,000 Equity Earnings—Div. Earnings—Div. Bid Range 

Aetna Casualty & Surety..... 1883—Conn. Hartford, Conn. Controlled by Aetna Life Ins. None 600(10) $122.9 $91.11 $11.88  $2.87% $5.37 $3.00 102 — 78% 
oe hd, Oy oe ne 1850—Conn. Hartford, Conn. Life, group, accident & health None 1,500(10) 1,247.5 71.71 *3.55 1.80 *5.80 1.60 58%— 45 
Agriculture Insurance ....... 1863—N. Y. Watertown, N. Y. Fire, auto, tornado, mail, ete. None 120(25) 22.7 101.66 *4.96 3.50 *4.02 - 3.50 94 — 69 
American Alliance Insurance..1897—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Fire Ins. and allied lines None 300(10) 13.2 32.82 1.37 1.10 1.40 1.00 24%— 17% 
Amer. Automobile Insurance. .1911—Mo. St. Louis, Mo, Automobile, burglary, ete. None 500(4) 47.4 40.36 4.48 0.60 D3.92 0.80 38%4— 
Amer. Equitable Assurance...1918—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Fire, auto, tornado, earthquake None  300(5) 22.8 39.45 DO.98 1.00 1.03 1.00 26%— 15 
Amer. Home Fire Assurance. .1928—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Controlled by Globe & Rutgers None 100(10) 4.2 32.49 D0.10 None 0.49 None 12%— 10% 
American Insurance (Newark) .1846—N. J. Newark, N. J. Fire, allied lines, marine None 1,337 (2.50) 65.8 26.28 = *1.27 0.60 = *3.12 0.70 21%— 14% 
American Re-Insurance ..... 191 New York, N. Y. Managed by Ream, Wrightson None 400(10) 27.1 38.90 4.31 1.00 3.21 1.00 39 — 26 
American Reserve Insurance..1925—N. Y. New York, N. ¥. Fire, marine, auto, ete. None 100(10) 7.8 41.54 D0.37 0.50 “ 2.60 1.00 22%— 15 
American Surety ............ 18 New York, N. ¥. Fidelity and surety, etc. None 300(25) 39.7 75.80 a*4.53 2.50a*D2.02 2.50 78%— 52 
Automobile Insurance ........ Hartford, Conn. Controlled by Aetna Life Ins. None 500(10) 47.6 52.00 1.97 140 165 140 47 — 34% 
Baltimore Amer. Insurance...1925—-N. Y. New York, N. ¥Y. Affiliated with Home Ins. Co. None 600(2.50) 9.0 9.77 0.42 0.30 D0.03 0.30 T5%— 5% 
Bankers & Shippers Ins..... . Y. New York, N. Y. Fire, automobile, etc. None 40(25) 8.7 133.60 D2.78 4.00 4288 4.00 83 — 60 
Boston Insurance ............ 1873—Mass. Boston, Mass. Fire, marine, tornado, ete. None 300(10) 32.9 79.90 *3.42. 2.10 3.42 2.55 79%— 59% 
Carolina Insurance .......... New York, N. ¥Y. Affiliated with Home Ins. Co. None 50(10) 3.3 43.29 D0.06 1.40 D0.71 1.40 38%— 27% 
City of N. Y. Insurance..... 1905—N. Y. New York, N. ¥. Affiliated with Home Ins. Co. None 150(10) 7.1 30.90 1.35 1.00 D0.09 1.00 25%— 18% 
Connecticut General Life Ins..1865—Conn. Hartford, Conn. Life, accident, health, ete. None 300(10) 557.0 81.10 D160 1.20 603 1.50 79 — 58 
Continental Casualty......... 1897—Ind. Chicago, Tl. Accident, health, auto, ete. None 600(10) 77.7 65.30 7.86 2.00 7.85 2.00 65 — 41% 
Eagle Fire Insurance........ 1912—N. J. ~ Newark, N. J. Fire, automobile, ete. None 326(1.55) 1.3 2.69 D0.34 None D011 0.05 2%— 1% 
Employers’ Group Assoc. ....1928—Mass. Boston, Mass. Controls Amer. Employers’ Ins. None 323(n.p.) — .--- 59.25 02.04 1.25 al.26 1.25 46 —— 28 
Employers’ Reinsurance ..... 1914—Mo. Kansas City, Mo. Accident, health, auto, etc. None 200(10) 31.9 80.63 9.32 2.00 8.32 2.00 74 — 67 
Excess Insurance of America.1926—N. J. New York, N. Y. Accident, health, auto, etc. None 200(5) 6.2 14.20 0.61 0.10 0.81 0.20 8%4— 7 
Federal Insurance ........... 1901—N. J. New York, N. Y. Marine, fire, auto, etc. None 400(10) 34.7 61.20 4.38 1,40 4.16 1.55 60%— 47 
Fidelity & Deposit of Md...1890—Md. Baltimore, Md. Fidelity and surety bonds, etc. None 120(20) 40.0 204.88 23.61 6.00 21.48 6.00 £186 —159 
Fidelity & Guaranty Ins......1928—Md. Baltimore, Md. Fire and allied lines None 200(10) 19.4 58.96 D1.64 1.00 2.25 0.50 {58 — 38 
Fireman’s Insurance ........1855—N. J. Newark, N. J. Controls “Loyalty Group” None 1,880(s) 57.5 15.82 a*1.10 0.45 a*1.40 0.50 17% — ll 
Franklin Fire Insurance..... 1829—Pa. New York, N. Y. Affiliated with Home Ins. Co. None 600(5) 28.1 29.02 1.80 1.00 0.31 1.00 26%— 18% 
General Reinsurance ........ New York, N. Y. Casualty and surety reinsurance None 500(10) 43.3 43.13 9.58 pO 0.46 1.20 41 — 30% 
Georgia Home Insurance ..... 1859—Ga. New York, N. Y. Affiliated with Home Ins. Co. None 50(10) 3.5 44.55 0.82 1.30 D0.74 1.30 29%— 25 
Gibraltar Fire & Marine....1929—N.Y. New York, N.Y. Affiliated with Home Ins. Co. None 100(10) 4.7 30.54 0.19 1.00 D0.72 1.00 24 — 18 
Glens Falls Insurance....... Glens Falls, N. Y. Fire, marine, auto, ete. None 500(5) 37.9 40.34 *3.90 1.60 *3.45 185  58%— 46 
Globe & Republic Insurance.1862—Pa. New York, N. Y. Managed by Corroon & Reynolds None 200(5) 8.9 23.07 D0.81 0.50 0.55 0.50 12%— 17% 
Great Amer. Indemnity...... 1926—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Controlled by Gt. Amer. Ins. Co. None 1,000(2) 33.2 15.42 1.44 0.40 D0.04 0.40 16 —14 
Great Amer. Insurance ...... New York, N. Y. All forms except life None 1,630(5) 76.5 32.59 %*2.47 1.20 *1.82 1.20 36 — 25% 
Hanover Fire Insurance..... New York, N. Y. Controls Fulton Fire Ins. Co. None 400(10) 30.7 42.09 *0.86 1.20 *1.04 1.20 82%— 23% 
Hartford Fire Insurance..... Hartford, Conn. Fire, marine, auto None 1,200(10) 190.7 106.47 *10.66 3.00 “5.53 2.50 128%— 91% 
Hartford Steam Boil. Inspec..1866—Conn. Hartford, Conn. Steam boiler and machinery None 300(10) 26.1 59.07 D0.13 1.80 1.49 1.80 49%— 37% 
Home Insurance ............ New York, N. Y. Fire, etc. None 3,000(5) 182.2 34.86 *3.04 1.20 *3.04 1.20 34%— 22% 
Homestead Fire Insurance. ..1922—Md. New York, N. Y. Affiliated with Home Ins. Co. None 100(10) 4.2 27.07 0.86 0.50 D0.35 0.50 17%— 15 
Jersey Insurance (N. Y.)....1938—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Fire, marine, auto, etc. None 50(20) 5.8 71.94 D1.49 1.80 2.96 1.80 42 — 32 
Manufacturers’ Casualty ....1915—Pa. Philadelphia, Pa. Controlled by Comm. Credit None  100(10) 19.4 71.53 3.11 None D3.09 None 40 — 40 
Maryland Casualty .......... 1818—Md. Baltimore, Md. Casualty underwriter 720 © 800(1) 80.7 10.77 a3.66 None a0.98 None 23%— 9% 
Massachusetts Bonding & Ins..1907—Mass. Boston, Mass. Accident, health, liability, ete. None 160(12.50) 37.6 103.34 13.09 3.50 8.60 4.00 102 — 81% 
Merchants & Mfrs. Ins. N.Y...1849—N. J. New York, N. ¥Y. ‘Fire, inland navigation, etc. None 600(5) 26.3 35.44 *1.72 1.00 *1.62 1,05 33%— 22% 
Merchants & Mfrs. Ins., N.Y..1849—N. J. New York, N. Y. Managed by Corroon & Reynolds None 250(4) 6.2 14.36 D0.30 0.40 0.37 0.40 8%— 5% 
National Fire Insurance ....1869—Conn. Hartford, Conn. Fire, marine, auto, etc. None 500(10) 65.3 82.73 *0.58 2.00 *0.10 2.00 71%— 47 
National Liberty Ins. of Am..1859—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Affiliated with Home Ins. Co. None 2,000(2) 27.4 8.96 0.41 0.30 0.05 0.30 T¥— 5% 
National Union Fire Ins..... 1901—Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. Fire, marine, auto, etc. None 55(20) 30.3 255.53 *10.40 5.00 *16.14 5.00 213 —135 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co..1898—N. Y. Baltimore, Md. Accident, health, liability, ete. None 500(2) 49.0 42.32 4.62 1.00 1.33 1.00 t37 — 24% 
New Brunswick Fire Ins..... 1826—N. J. New York, N. Y. Affiliated with Home Ins. Co. None 100(10) 6.5 39.59 1.37 1.50 D0.48 1.50 34 — 24 
New Hampshire Fire Ins. ...1869—N. H. Manchester, N. H. Fire, marine, auto, ete. None 300(10) 24.7 49.62 *0.68 1.80 *1.52 2.05 55 — 47 ® 
New York Fire Insurance....1832—N. ¥. New York, N. Y. Managed by Corroon & Reynolds None 200(5) 10.1 28.56 D0.52 0.80 0.83 0.80 17 — 11% . 
North River Insurance....... New York, N. Y. Controlled by Crum & Forster None 800(2.50) 35.3 30.65 1.62 1.00 1.93 1.00 27 — 20% 
Northeastern Insurance ...... Hartford, Conn. Reinsurance, fire, etc. None 300(5) 7.9 12.96 D0.06 None 0.55 0.25 10 — 5 
Northern Insurance ......... 1897—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Fire, auto, riot, etc, None 80(12.50) 15.9 125.16 2.96 4.00 2.46 4.00 944— 74 
Northwestern National Ins. ..1869—Wis. Milwaukee, Wis. Fire, marine, auto, etc. None 80(25) 23.4 205.55 9.01 5.00 9.58 5.00 149 —125 
Pacific Fire Insurance ...... 1851—N. Y. New York, N. ¥. Controlled by Meserole interests None — 40(25) 10.6 164.14 D2.43 5.00 7.40 5.00 110%— 90 
Pacific Indemnity ........... 1926—Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. Liabil., compensation, auto, ete, None 150(10) 28.0 92.37 al0.50 2.60 3.26 2.60 768 — 18% 
Paul Revere Fire Ins. ...... 1892—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Affiliated with Home Ins. Co. None 100(10) 4.9 33.81 1.42 1.20 0.26 1.20 28 — 22 
Phoenix Insurance .......... Hartford, Conn. Fire, automobile, etc. None 600(10) 83.4 111.28 *5.04 3.00 3.03 3.00 99%— 73 
Preferred Accident Insurance.1893—-N. Y. New York, N. Y. Fidelity, casualty, etc. None 200(5) 10.9 22.32 2.68 0.80 N.A. 0.60 15%— 9% 
Providence-Washington Ins. ..1799—R. I. Providence, R. I. Fire, marine and allied None 300(10) 26.0 52.42 *3.28 1.40 2.82 1.40 43%— 32 
Reinsurance Corp. (N, Y.)..1936—N. ¥. New York, N. ¥. Reinsurance only . None 765(2) 9.9 9.50 a0.51 0.25 0.71 0.25 T™%— 5 
Reliance Ins, of Phila. ...... 1841—Pa. Philadelphia, Pa. Affl’d with Fire Assn. of Phila. None 100(10) 5.7 41.89 1.15 1.00 1.36 1.00 20%— 18 
Republic Insurance (Texas) ..1919—Tex. Dallas, Tex. Fire, tornado, riot, aute, etc. None 200(10) 12.0 40.77 0.89 1.20 1.59 1.20 32 — 26 
Rhode Island Insurance Co...1905—N. Y. Providence, R. I. Fire, navigation, etc. None 1,000(1) 12.7 5.01 0.81 0.50 D0.11 0.24 9 — 7 
St. Paul Fire & Marine..... St. Paul, Minn. Fire, windstorm, auto, etc. None 800(12.50) 74.6 65.87 *10.45 2.00 4.02 2.00 80 — 6l 
Seaboard Fire & Marine..... New York, N. ¥. Fire and marine None 100(10) 4.2 23.75 D0.34 None D0.25 None 9%— 7% 
Seaboard Surety ........... New York, N. Y. Casualty, surety, fidelity, ete. None 100(10) 9.4 70.69 6.58 1.80 8.28 2.00 59%— 44 
Security Ins. (New Haven) ...1841—Conn. New Haven, Conn. Fire, auto, marine, etc. None 250(10) 20.2 45.81 *2.10 1.40 D0.14 1.40 38%— 28% 
Springfield Fire & Marine...1849—Mass. Springfield, Mass. Fire, automobile, etc. None 200(25) 52.1 153.95 *4.06 4.75 10.09 4.73 137 —101 
Standard Accident Ins. ..... Detroit, Mich. Casualty, surety, fidelity, etc. None 352(10) 49.0 47.61 4.32 1.45 D3.45 1.45 43%— 26 
Sun Life Assurance ......... 1865—Canada Montreal, Que. Life (incl.egroup) ; annuities None 20(100) $1,343.1 7227.70 722.99 7413.00 724.42 +14.50 610 —470 
Travelers Insurance ......... Hartford, Conn. Life, annuities, group, etc. None 200(100) 1,589.2 579.27 *71.53 18.00 *39.01 18.00 710 —575 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty. .1896—Md. Baltimore, Md. Casualty, bonding, etc. None 1,000(10) 114.5 44.77 7:49 1.50 4.29 2.00 54 — 40% 
15:8 nw (Ns We inon os. ced 1824— New York, N. Y. Fire, auto, marine, etc. None 500(4) 56.6 74.67 3.33 2.00 5.02 2.00 62 — 44% 
U. S. Guarantee (N. Y.)...1890—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Casualty, bonding, etc. None 200(10) 27.3 86.86 8.26 2.45 5.83 2.35 90 —77 
Westchester Fire Ins, ....... 1837—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Crum & Forster control None 400(2.50) 30.4 46.07 2.93 1.60 2.99 1.60 414%— 30% 

Note: Earnings are net underwriting gain plus net investment income before income taxes. *Consolidated. {Canadian currency. +Price range Baltimore §. E. Price range 
Los Angeles 8. E. §Adjusted price. D—Deficit. a—After taxes. N.A.—Not available. ; 
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Participating Issues 





Concluded from page 4 








alae 


ity’ for the common but then shares 
to an unrestricted amount on the ba- 
sis of 50 per cent of the per-share 
common payments. 

These issues are paying at least 
their preference dividends, with the 
exception of New York Dock, which 
is paying only $3 of a $5 non-cumu- 
lative priority. Eight are paying 
additional amounts as follows: Arden 
314 cents, Bon Ami $1.50, Col- 
unbia Baking $1.50, Diamond Match 
50 cents, MacFadden $1, Metal Tex- 
tile 15 cents, Southern California 
Edison 25 cents and Standard Fruit 
& Steamship $1.75. Of these, Dia- 
mond Match has reached its partici- 
pation limit. Southern California 
Edison has two provisions, first a 
25-cent participation equally with 
other preferreds, and second unlim- 
ited share-for-share participation 
with the common after the latter has 
received $1.50—which rate the com- 
mon is now paying. 

Earnings are shown for the latest 
fiscal year and for the latest interim 
period, on a total basis to indicate 
coverage of straight preference divi- 
dends, and also on a participating 
basis, to show possibilities under the 
privilege. 

Yields vary widely with qualities 
and participating privileges, but are 
generally more liberal than those cus- 
tomarily associated with non-partici- 
pating issues of similar grade. 








Brewers’ Earnings 





Concluded from page 10 





drawals. Last year’s tax-paid with- 
drawals were off 2.7 per cent to 79.4 
million from 81.6 million barrels in 
1945 ; those for the first half of 1947 
were up 9.8 per cent to 40.3 million 
from 37 million barrels. The in- 
creased margin of production over 
tax-paid withdrawals lifted June 30 
stocks to nearly 9.6 million barrels, 
12.9 per cent over 8.5 million at the 
end of 1946 and 19 per cent above 
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REAL ESTATE 





COLORADO 


CONNECTICUT—NEW YORK 





ONE of the most famous resorts in the heart 
of the Rockies. Finest accommodations for 118 
guests. Swimming, sailing, horseback riding. 
Lake frontage, 2 spacious lodges, 21 cottages, 
all modern, beautifully furnished, excellently 
equipped. Ample ground for expansion. Devel- 
oped during past 20 years by present owners. 
Established clientele. Price $260,000. For full 
details write: 


V. J. DUNTON REALTY CO. 
Midland Savings Bldg., Denver, Colo. 





CONNECTICUT 








CONNECTICUT, near SOUND, hour commut- 
ing; appealing to people who appreciate exclu- 
sive section, club and beach privileges. Soundly- 
constructed, sunny, Italian-type house, patio, 5 
master bedrooms, 3 servants’ and separate guest 
suite. 30-ft. living room, huge fireplace, studio or 
playroom, 5 baths. Attached garage. Oil-Furnace. 
Acre ground, unsurpassed setting, brook deep 
enough for swimming pool; pond, woodland vistas. 
Sufficient fruits, berries for large family. $50,000. 
Immediate occupancy. Owner. Box No. 446, 
c/o Financial World, 86 Trinity Place, N.Y.C.-6. 








mid-year 1946 levels. In 1941 stocks 
stood at 7.4 million barrels. 

Coming at a time when purchasing 
power is rounding off (as reflected in 
a sharp decrease in whisky business), 
when plant expansion by major com- 
panies has not yet been offset by re- 
tirement of weaker local brewers es- 
tablished during the war, and when 
increased competition among brewers 
suggests growing advertising and 
promotion expenses, this increase in 
stocks may signal a not far distant de- 
cline in the industry’s earnings. 

The industry’s immediate worry 
is the high level of grain prices, and 
the possibility that the Government 
may again place some restrictions on 
brewers’ use of grains while the 
shortage exists. These factors may 
affect earnings in the immediate 
future (some brewers, however, have 
recently lifted prices), but over the 
longer term it would appear that the 
stronger companies will be able to 
show profits larger than their pre- 
war results. Chief attraction of most 
of the stocks in this group will con- 
tinue to be for comparatively liberal 
income. 


Coming Dividend Meetings 


. are some of the impor- 
tant dividend meetings scheduled 
for the dates indicated. Meetings not 
infrequently are moved up a day or 
more, or may be postponed. 


October 1: Atlas Powder; Davenport 
Water; Jantzen Knitting Mills; Pacific 
Lighting. 

October 2: Ault & Wiborg Proprietary, 
Ltd.; Central Power & Light. 

October 3: American Viscose; Birtman 
Electric; Concord (N. H.) Electric. 

October 4: Fedders-Quigan Corp. 





Greenwich, Conn. North Castle, N. Y. 
THE YALE FARMS 


Unspoiled country, high ridges, pleasant 
valleys with springs and streams, wooded 
sections and bridle paths. 


HOME SITES OF FIVE OR MORE ACRES 
YEAR-ROUND RESIDENCE: PROTECTED 
BY DEED AND ZONING RESTRICTIONS 
All this within one hour from home to Grand 
Central. Station by motor car over parkways or 
to stations at Greenwich, Port Chester or White 
Plains and thence by frequent trains to New York. 
Address Reply to 
New Haven Office: 
20 Ashmun Street. Tel. 7-3131 — Ext. 910 


S. H. FRANCIS, Mer. 
BROKERS PROTECTED 





FLORIDA 





FLORIDA OCEAN 


Front Court and lovely Home on famous Daytona 
Beach. Brand-new, all masonry, and beautifully 
modern. Provides gracious living and a perma- 
nent income in an ideal year-around climate. 


C. H. WARNER, Realtor 
152 Fairview, Daytona Beach, Fla. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


GENTLEMAN'S ESTATE 
and FRUIT FARM 


Self-supporting, gracious living, in the coun- 
try. In exceptionally fine condition and rare 
location, 800 ft. elevation, panoramic view, 
secluded, yet only 1 mile to village. Excep- 
tionally fine modern Colonial house of 8 
rooms, and a 6-room apt. for caretaker, all 
conveniences and _ interesting details. 100 
acres, 800 fruit trees in bearing, 1 million ft. 
of growing timber. Barn, turkey and poultry 
houses and equipment. Tractor, sprayer, sup- 
plies, etc. If immediate sale, this year’s crop 
can be included. Send for brochure on this 
or many others in a wide price range. 


MELVIN POOR—Realtor 
Milford, N. H. 














VIRGINIA 


TIDEWATER VIRGINIA 


“BRICK HOUSE” FARM, on York River, 
near West Point, twenty miles to Williamsburg. 
280 acres, 180 areable, balance Woodland and 
marsh. Main residence—Brick, 6 rooms, bath, 
hot water heat, electricity, telephone. Full base- 
ment. Guest House—Brick, 6 rooms, bath, all 
modern conveniences. Tenant house, large barn, 
machinery shed and other out buildings. One 
mile frontage on York River, excellent duck, deer 
and quail shooting. A beautiful estate that com- 
bines the opportunity for gracious living with a 
substantial income from a productive farm. Price 
$60,000.00. May be seen by appointment. 


R. C. BENSCHOTEN, EXCLUSIVE AGENT 
WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA 
PHONE 908 P. O. BOX 757 


Co-operation of Brokers solicited 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MANUFACTURER'S AGENT 


Living in Lansing, Michigan—can use one or 
two additional lines, any of the following products 
—Stampings, Castings, Forgings, Springs, Screw 
Machine Products, Fabricated Alloy Products 
and Metals— . } 

Several years experience contacting Automotive, 
Electrical, Chemical, Plating and Allied Indus- 
tries, Ferrous and Non-ferrous Metals— 

Will furnish financial and character references 
on request. Box No. 510, c/o Financial World, 
86 Trinity Place, N.Y.C.-6. 


Attorney, veteran, experienced in real 
estate and municipal taxation, desires asso- 
ciation with large commercial concern in 
legal or administrative capacity. Box No. 
511, c/o Financial World, 86 Trinity Place, 
N. Y. Cc. 6. 
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STOCh FACTOUGRAPHS 








Aldens’, Inc. 





& Price 


Data revised to September 24, 1947 (AUD) 


incorporated: 1902, Illinois, as Chicago 
Mail Order & Millinery Co., successor to 
business established in 1899. Present title 
adopted March, 1946. Office: 511 S 
Paulina Street, Chicago, Ill. Annual 
meeting: Fourth Tuesday in March. 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 
1946): Preferred, 450, common, 1,700. 
apitalization: Long term 
“om <cusphenbeeSsabes ches *$1,400,00 1939 ‘40 ‘41 ‘42 ‘43 ‘44 ‘45 1946 
+Preferred stock 4%% cum 
Se PES aa 39,200 shs 
Common stock ($5 par)...... 355,181 shs 





$8 

$6 

$4 

$2 
0 














. tober 1, 1947, 
A agers Bog eg pg nyo mag pe Befable et $107 per share 
through June 30, 1949, and at lower prices thereafter. 

Business: Conducts a general mail order business and a 
chain of retail stores. Normally sells a fairly wide line, in- 
cluding “hard” goods, but specializes in popular-priced wearing 
apparel for men, women and children. 

Management: Experienced in its field. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1946, $11.9 million; ratio, 2.3-to-1; cash and U. S. Gov’ts, 
$1.4 million. Book value of common stock, $27.62 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stock. 
Paid on common 1929; 1931-32; 1934 to date. 

Outlook: While sales growth should continue as result of 
retail chain expansion and indicated uptrend in mail order 
business, increased selling costs, higher wages and price mark- 
downs may continue for some time to affect earnings. Longer 
term outlook has been improved by revised operating policies 
and expansion program. 

Comment: Shares are among the more speculative of the 
mail order group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 














*Half-year ended June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total’ Dividends Price Range 
D$0.28 $1.19 $0.91 $1.00 14 —9% 
we 0.62 0.92 0.25 12%— 6% 
DO0.26 1.43 1,17 0.25 8%— 3% 
0.59 1.15 1.74 0.50 T%— 4% 

0.60 1.15 1.75 0.60 16%— 6 
0.80 1.24 2.04 0.75 2154—15% 
0.70 0.88 1.58 0.75 38 —19% 

2.11 4.99 7.10 1.37% 51%—25 
0.37 re 1.12% 314%—18% 

* Dates are approximate. D—Deficit. 
e . e il d © 
Louisville & Nashville Railrosd Co. 
& Price (LN) 





Data revised to September 24, 1947 75 


60 

incorporated: 1850, Kentucky. Office: Louis- 45 

ville, Ky. Annual meeting: First Wednes- 30 

day in April. Number of stockholders (De- 15 
cember 31, 1946): 12,500. 0 $12 
Capitalization: Long term $9 
BOUL dcvbussosedeun sans ker $172,323,764 $6 
*Capital stock ($50 par)..... 2,340,000 shs $3 








*Approximately 35% is owned by At- 1939 "40 “41 “42 ‘43 ‘44 ‘45 1946 
lantic Coast Line R. R. 

Business: Operates some 6,633 miles of line, mainly in 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Alabama. Main line extends from 
Cincinnati to New Orleans; branches extend to Atlanta, St. 
Louis, Memphis, Pensacola and other points. The road is one 
of the important bituminous carriers. 

Management: Good; interlocked with Atlantic Coast Line. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1946, $42.6 million; ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash and equivalent, $40.1 
million. Book value of stock $101.78 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1864-73; 1877-93; 
1934 to date. 

Outlook: Efficient operations, small dependence on _ pas- 
senger revenues, prospective growth in economic importance 
of territory served and substantial reduction in fixed charges 
in recent years all suggest continuance of better than average 
earning power. 

Comment: Stock is among the strongest in the rail group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1939 1940 1941 1942 1948 1944 1945 1946 1947 





1899-1932 ; 


Earned per share. $2.16 $4.08 $8.33 $8.25 $9.07 $7.95 $7.49 $4.95 +$3.35 

Dividends paid... 2.50 3.00 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.52 3.52 2.64 
Price Range - 

ae 33% 32% 37% 88% 39% 55% 72% 72% 53 

SOW % 650%eseenees 18% 19 30 27% 2956 34% 49% 453% 40 


*Adjusted to reflect 2-for-1 split, March, 1945. 
share a year before. 
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{Six months to June 30 vs. $1.51 a 








Gotham Hosiery Company, Inc. 





(GHM) 





Data revised to September 24, 1947 & Price 


Incorporated: 1925, Delaware, as successor 4 PRICE RANGE 
to a business started in 1911. Office: 200 20 

Madison Ave., New York, N. Y, Annual 10 
meeting: First Monday in March. Number 

of stockholders (December 31, 1946): | 
Approximately 2,000. 


Capitalization: Long term debt. .$1,440,000 
Capital stock (no par)....... -400,396 shs 








1939 ‘40 ‘41 ‘42 '43 ‘44 ‘45 1946 





Business: Important manufacturer of women’s full-fashioned 
hosiery, sold under the trade names Gotham, Gold Stripe, 
Tabarin, Adjustables, Onyx and K.T.C. Distributes through 
over 4,000 exclusive dealers, and three company-owned stores 
in New York City. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital December 
31, 1946, $2.9 million; ratio 3.3-to-1; cash, $1.5 million, market- 
able securities $445,965. Book value of stock, $9.21 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1926-30 and 1942 to date. 

Outlook: Effect on profits of fluctuating raw material prices 
has been minimized by shift from silk to nylon and rayon. 
Company has cut costs by modernizing its equipment, but 
this trend has been general throughout the hosiery field and 
thus competition promises to remain keen. 

Comment: While its position has been improved, the stock 
must still be rated as speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 














June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
$0.003  D$0.063 D$0.06 None 5%— 2% 
D0.62 DO.19 D0.381 None 44%— 1% 
DO.08 D0.73 1.44 None 3%— 1 
0.43 1.01 *1.71 $0.25 4%— 1% 
0.68 0.56 1.24 0.50 95— 4% 
0.46 0.62 1.09 0.5 17%— 8% 
0.81 0.71 1.52 0.75 39 —12% 
1.62 1.93 3.55 1.60 43 —19% 
2.02 E 1.95 24 —13% 
*Including 3 cents postwar credit. D—Deficit. 
St. Joseph Lead Company 
ad & Price ) 
Data revised to September 24, 1947 60 
Incorporated: 1864, New York. Office: 250 45 
Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. An- 30 
nual meeting: Second Monday in May. 15 
Number of stockholders (December 31, $4 
1946): 7,581. $3 
Capitalization: Long term debt...... None 3 
Capital stock ($10 par).... 1,975,457 shs 0 





1939 "40 ‘41 ‘42 "43 ‘44 °45 1946 








Business: With subsidiaries, is the largest domestic miner 
of lead. Also produces zinc, and markets most of the pig 
lead output of Bunker Hill & Sullivan Mining & Concentrating 
Co., and zinc production of Sullivan Mining Co. Has mining 
property in the Argentine containing lead, silver and zinc ores, 
and owns 195,000 shares of New Jersey Zinc Co. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital June 30, 1947, 
$22.7 million; ratio, 3.8-to-1; cash $8.3 million; Government 
securities $8.0 million. Book value of capital stock, $21.68 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1874-77; 
1907-32 and 1934 to date. 

Outlook: Despite low grade of ore and lack of precious metal 
content, efficient operations and uniformity of deposits keep 
costs sufficiently low to permit unusual earnings stability in 
face of wide metal price fluctuations. 

Comment: Stock occupies a relatively conservative position 
for a mining equity. 


1881-82; 1884-1905; 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 
Half-year ended 





June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
$1.98 $2.70 $2.00 494%4—27% 
1.30 2.62 2.25 42 —26 
1.22 2.51 2.00 39%—27 
0.95 2.89 2.00 34%—23 
0.68 2.06 2.00 36%—27 
1.48 2.61 2.09 %— 
1.00 2.44 2.00 
1.53 2.94 2.00 64 —45 
“as wee 2.25 554%—40 


* Earnings are shown after depletion and depreciation. 
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Consolidated Laundries Corporation 








Sutherland Paper Company 





& Price 


RANGE 


(LAU) 





Data revised to September 24, 1947 


incorporated: 1925, Maryland, to consoli- 20 
date 15 established businesses. Offices: 15 
122 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 10 
Annual meeting: First Wednesday in 7 
April. Number of stockholders (February 0 
15, 1947): 1,800. 


Capitalization: Long term 
pe eee ae $1,537,125 
Capital stock ($5 par)...... *347,700 shs 


EARNED PER SHARE $3 


193940 41 4243. "44 "451946 © 
vor which 29% as of December 31, 1946, was held in a voting trust established 
September 1, 1943, and expiring August 30, 1953. 

Business: One of the largest laundry and institutional linen 
supply systems in the nation, serving more than 100,000 
customers in the New York metropolitan area. Operating units 
include 9 linen supply, 6 family service and 2 wholesale laun- 
dering plants, a dry cleaning and a diaper service division, 
and 15 retail stores. Also operates rug and fur cleaning and 
storage services. 

Management: Progressive. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1946, $479,896; ratio 1.2-to-1; cash $590,825. Book value 
of capital stock, $12.62 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1926-28;- 1930-33; 1943 to date. 

Outlook: Increasing emphasis on the more profitable linen 
supply service should moderate effect of keen competition in 
other divisions, generally higher costs and narrower margins. 
Acquisition of new units indicates near term uptrend in gross 
sales. 

Comment: While operating policies and expansion program 
improve longer term prospects, the shares are speculative. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 

















12 weeks Year’s 
ended about Mar. 21 Junel3 Sept. 5 7Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
D$0.06 $0.23 $0.18 $0.15 $0.50 None Th%— 3% 
D0.12 0.19 0.10 0.02 0.19 None 4%— 2% 
D0.13 0.14 D0.02 0.21 0.20 None 34%— 1% 
0.01 0.17 0.15 0.16 49 None 3 —1% 
0.22 0.23 0.15 0.12 0.72 $0.25 8 —2 
0.61 0.56 0.47 0.26 1.90 0.85 13%— 7% 
0.28 0.41 0.28 0.61 1.58 1.00 2 —11% 
0.34 0.57 0.38 0.76 2.05 1.00 23%—13% 
0.26 0.53 ove ~~ 0.75 15%—11 
* * Based on capitalization outstanding at end of respective years. {16 weeks ended 
December 31. D—Deficit. 
Illinois Central Railroad Company 
Data revised to September 24, 1947 50 & Price (IL) 





Incorporated: 1851, Illinois. Office: Chica- 40 


go, Illinois. Annual meeting: Third 30 
Wednesday in May. Number of stockhold- 20 
ers (December 31, 1946): Preferred and 10 
common: 11,090. 0 $20 


ss Long term 
PE I 7 52S ay ee $235,064,570 
pred stock 6% non cum. 
conv. ‘‘A’’ ($100 par).. 186,457 shs 
1,357,995 shg 


Common stock ($100 par) .. 
* Convertible share for share into com- 
ron; callable at $115 per share. 

Business: Main line of this 6,600-mile railroad system con- 
stitutes the shortest route between the Great Lakes and the 
Gulf of Mexico, connecting Chicago with New Orleans and 
other large cities in the South. Bituminous coal principal 
commodity hauled. Other items handled are farm products, 
lumber, petroleum, iron and steel and manufactured goods. 

Management: Well qualified; emphasizes industry relation- 
ships in road’s territory. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. 
31, 1946, $41.7 million; ratio, 1.6-to-1; cash and equivalent, 
$67.4 million. Book value of common, $185.15 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred 1922-31. 
Paid on common 1852-57; 1860-1931; none since. 

Outlook: Although territory served is growing in industrial 
importance, increasing operating costs and highway and water 
competition are adverse factors in the earnings picture. 

Comment: Both classes of stock are speculative. 

EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE oF COMMON 
Years ended Dec. 31 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Earned per share .. $0.90 $0.13 $6.95 $17.52 $17.68 $11.98 $7.79 $4.67 *$5.70 
a Price Range 


coccvecceees 20% 13% 10% 9% 16% 
Low ceccccccesons 9 5% 4% 55% 8 


*6 months to June 30 vs. $1.29 in same 1946 period. 


OCTOBER 1, 1947 


$15 
$10 
$5 


1939 ‘40 "41 "42 '43 "44 '45 1946 : 











Working capital December 


23% 44 45% 30 
10% 19% 18% 18% 











& Price Ra 


PRICE RANGE 


(SUP) 





Data revised to September 24, 1947 sam 


Incorporated: 1917, Michigan, as Sanitary 60 
Carton Company. Name changed to Kala- 45 
mazoo Carton Company in same year and 30 
present title adoped 1918. Office: 243 15 
East Patterson Street, Kalamazoo, Michi- 0 


gan. Annual meeting: Third Monday in EARNED PER SHARE $6 





February. Lg of stockholders (Janu- $4 
ary 1, 1947): 2,650. $2 
eraemiiaiice! pied term debt....None age Speer oe ogee i 0 
Capital stock ($10 par)...... 344,000 shs 1939_'40_“41_ “42°43 “44 *45_(1946 








Business: A leading manufacturer of paperboard containers 
and paraffined cartons in a wide variety. Largest customers 
are the packers and dairy companies, while other outlets 
include the tobacco industry and breakfast cereal producers. 

Management: Headed by the founder of the business. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital December 
31, 1946, $5.2 million; ratio, 4.9-to-1; cash and U. S. Treasury 
securities, $2.6 million. Book value of capital stock, $31.33 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Payments in every year since 1923. 

Outlook: Increasing use of paper containers in food in- 
dustry, a leading customer, has favorable implications from 
the standpoint of both growth and stability. Renewed com- 
petition from metal containers should have little adverse 
effect on activities. 

Comment: Although shares have cyclical characteristics, 
they qualify as being of “businessman’s investment” quality. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 


Year’s 


Qu. ended Mar.31 June30 Sept.30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 


0.40 $0.50 $0.94 $0.68 $2.52 $1.30 30%4—22% 
*:70 0.82 0.76 0.56 2.84 1.20 355%—20 
0.51 0.97 0.56 0.81 2.85 1.25 23%—16% 
0.85 0.37 0.40 2.57 1,25 oe 
0.64 0.65 0.60 0.97 *2.86 1.25 —26% 
0.59 0.59 0.59 0.70 *2.47 1.35 34 —29 
0.49 0.48 0.32 0.83 2.12 1.35 42%—31 
1.05 1.25 1,19 1.19 4.68 1.75 55%4—38 
1.78 1.73 eee eee eee 1.75 47 —36 





* After postwar refunds 19 cents in 1943, 19 cents in 1944. 





Twin City Rapid Transit Company 





2Earnungs, & Price Range (TWC) 


Data revised to September 24, 1947 
Incorporated: 1939, Minnesota, as _ suc- 
cessor to a business organized 1891. Office: 
No. 1 Sd. 1lth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


PRICE RANGE 














Annual meeting: Second Monday in 

March. Number of stockholders (Decem- EARNED PER 

ot * 1945): Preferred, 637; common, 

a - ee Long term $6,775,000 0 

CU + cavekctssanadsiaeacdae > ‘ ’ , : ’ F ; 

“Preferred stock 5% cum. 1939 ‘40 ‘41 ‘42 ‘43 ‘44 45 1946 
CONG SEE oc wh cedcscecests 85,497 shs 

Common stock (no par)...... 229,315 shs 





Pi ag par; callable after July 1, 1950 at $52.50; convertible into three common 
snares, 

Business: Owns the entire street railway mileage of St. 
Paul, Minneapolis and vicinity, including interurban lines con- 
necting with the local transportation systems. Also operates 
bus lines within and between St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

Management: Long experienced in its field. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1946, $2.3 million; ratio, 1.7-to-1; cash and equivalent, $4.3 
million. Book value of common, $107.91 per share. 

Dividend Record: Liberal payments on common 1899-1931; 
none thereafter until 1946. Payments on former 7% preferred 
irregular from 1932 to retirement in 1946. 

Outlook: Labor and other costs are rising while gross de- 
clines due to competition from other means of transportation. 
Thus, wartime experience must be regarded as abnormal. 

Comment: Both classes of stock must be regarded as specu- 
lative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 
Year’s 





Qu. ended Mar. 31 June30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
D$0.21 D$0.72 $0.33 D$0.27 None 3%— 1% 
D0.26 D0.85 0.46 D0.45 None 3%— 1% 
D0.18 D0.63 0.65 0.12 None 1%—  %& 
0.48 0.69 2.00 3.91 None 6 — 1% 
1.00 1.15 1.38 5.12 None 9%— 4% 
0.85 0.63 0.56 2.83 None 9%— 5% 
0.76 0.79 0.65 3.22 None 16 — 9% 
1.35 0.69 0.69 4.29 1.00 24 —11% 
D0.17 ‘ees 4ar nA. None 16 — 7% 
D—Deficit. 
31 
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firm to whom your request will be for- 
warded. Booklets are not mailed out 
by FrnanciaL Wortp itself. Confine 
each letter to a request for a single 
booklet giving mame and _ complete 
address. 























































































































ADDRESS: Free Booklets Depart- Po Adjusted fo 
ment, Financial World, 86 Trinity 240 [ Seasonal eo = 
Place, New York 6, N. Y. 220 7, 220 
200 200 
es eee 
Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 180 180 
cast of financial and business conditions, in- 160 160 
cluding individual studies of twenty-eight INDEX OF 
basic industries. A 56-page brochure gener- 140 | — —— INDUSTRIAL 140 
ously illustrated with em es charts of 1947 
price trends and ratios, offered without obliga- 120 PRODUCTION 1 + 120 
tion to FINANCIAL Wortp readers. 100 Fed. Reserve Board | | 100 
* * * 

Sepa: itinanip — alias ‘aibshiens: bats as 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1985 196'J F M AM J J 
possibility of defaulted interest or passed divi- 
dends to interfere with income plans of the ® shinies 1947 a 1946 
recap eh gti shows you how to elimi- Trade Indicators Sept. 6 Sept. 13 Sept. 20 Sept. 21 
SET ios . ~. some {Electrical Output (KWH)............. 4,721 5,053 4,977 ¥~ 
nvestments for Institutions—Description of a §Steel Operations (% of Capacity).... 84.3 89.4 94.1 4 
mutual investment fund especially designed : of 3 i = , + 
for estates, institutions, sents, heer ac- Freight Car Loadings (Cars).......... 809,050 922,360  +904,000 899,053 
ganizations, colleges and schools. Conserva- 
tion of wealth is the primary function of this Sept. 3 Sept. 10 Sept. 17 Sept. 18 
form of investment, but the yield is “better- 


thnn-awicane” for the ase Ok early at: {Total Loans, 94 Cities (Fed. Res. Mbrs.) $21,212 $21,319 $21,383 $17,845 





forded, * * * {Total Commercial Loans............... 12,518 12,719 12,858 9,912 

American Tel. & Tel.—A new analysis of the Siotal Brokers LOGKs...04 oes ciinyes.cour 1,166 1,047 924 1,369 

big ——, holding company in the = 9 of | fMoney in Circulation.................. 28,749 28,742 28,633 28,453 
e recent refinancing program—prepare ya ’ “ae . . 

leading New York Stock Exchange member | Brokers’ Loans (New York City)....... 936 823 711 1,131 
rm * * * P ° ae 

Semi-Annual Municipal Bond’ Survey—A new $000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. + Estimated. 


check list of tax-free U. S. Government and ® 28 

municipal obligations. Attractive to investors N. Y. Gc. E. Market Statistics 

who are seeking to minimize their tax liability. 
* * * 








———— -—_ --. —-Septemb ————— 
Opportunities in Modernized Annual Reports Closing Dow-Jones Averages: 17 18 19 20 aa 23 
publi ao ee penn gree ne ace ie 130. Femusiviaia 44... wicivaiins 178.73 178.31 178.12 178.02 — 
ublic relations aspects of corporation finan- | 99 Railroads 48.84 48.68 48.32 48.25 47.54 
cial reports, and how a modernized presenta- “8 Seog ua aac Ra ch alc ‘ . - ° 

tion helps to win and enhance the oaliuns Teh Co. oC a 35.42 35.15 35.24 | 39.45 35.02 
riety ep = stockholders, employees, cus- |65 Stocks ..........-..00eeeeees 64.08 63.86 63.73 63.67 62.98 

nd others. 

yy enue rf rym - 4 . ; Details of Stock Trading: 

ncovering Overlooked Bond Buys—Review 0 1 Sold (000 omitted) 1,260 940 750 | 670 880 
the bond suggestions of an investment dealer Shares Sold (000 omitted)...... ’ ; 

firm featuring neglected bonds in line for re- a 1,034 947 927 | 942 993 
habilitation. Yields up to 6%. Number of Advances........... 782 211 265 | 294 151 

atte N BS prncadeletnds 412 4 Exchan 422 676 

ee oe ee hina Surtees 134 224 20 Closed 226 166 
ing savings plans which afford consistent a) Dicaige tec ' pega Seat ark 

dividend income. re New Highg for 1947............ 24 . ~ | = 
Hints te Secretaries—A booklet listing proper New Lows for 1947............ 12 0 | 

a a ge ago tte ord of Bond Trading: 

Sakis ter Stbenilationaie. Sidic tenes ae PO s 40-Bond Aver: 102.18 102.14 102.04 | 101.94 101.83 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on ow-Jones ond s\verage... : . : . Oc 
business letterhead. Bond Sales (000 omitted)....... $4,690 $3,140 $3,252 | $3,020 $3,650 
New Products Digest — Descriptive circular of ——_—— 1947 os 
a bin. 2a — he new ne ig toe os *Average Bond Yields: Aug. 27 Sept. 3 Sept. 10 Sept. 17 High Low 
and services and the means of keeping oe of 

day-by-day om the newest business develop- gi Stee eee eee ris ig a in /0 2 a 
ments. ee 2 en eS ee eee ee ee ek ee eee 2. . . < 4. 
Stability in Income—The securities of certain | BI+ .............. 3.054 3.062 3.067 3.096 3.096 3.001 
cigarette companies appear attractive to in- * 
— agreed stability of Sg omy sme ce *Common Stock Yields: E 

analyzes leading companies in the growing, de- - é z i as 
pression-resistant cigarette industry. “ ape totes prs ee — “6 aa By 

. * = allrOadS ...-ee-. ).4 ls ls le > s 

ee eat Fund—The diversiteeti of 120 UGH .u0500. 4.68 4.65 4.72 4.71 4.72 3.44 
seasone nancial management, diversification, 5 

of, investments de stability of inceme, often 90 Stocks Ree. 5.03 5.04 5.17 5.10 5.27 4.26 
only available to wealthy investors, is within " ’ . 

the reach of the small security buyer in invest- *Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


ment funds which are balanced between bonds, 


preferred stocks and common stocks. The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended September 23, 1947 





Airplane Manufacturing Survey — Eighteen Shares 7———Closing Net 
eng Tagan in _— aircraft =: Traded Sept. 16 Sept. 23 ‘Change 
ing field are reviewed in a new booklet pre- : 
pared by a N.Y.S.E. firm — material includes Sunray Oil RLSYwLm.wie,ss arese see (el a)eiele es oie miners 110,100 115% 12% ob % 
charts and figures on the domestic airlines also. | Schenley Distillers ..................-.- 106,400 31y% 34% +2% 
saciabas —_ as wy ® or , co eee rere Pere ree. Gee 100,900 595% 54% —§ 
nvestor’s Reader—-A_ copy o s popmer | Commonwealth & Southern .......<:... 66,000 3% 3 —% 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge to x ‘ : 
FInaNcIAL Wortp subscribers—features include Electric Power & Light ............+5.. 44,800 17% 1834 +1% 
“The Stock Market,” “Business at Work” and | International Paper..................44. 41,300 48% 49% + % 
Production Personalities.” United Corporation ..........6000s0s0s 39,600 3 2% — &% 
. . I se 
Modern-Mutual Investment Fund — Brochure Baltimore & Ohio..........-...++++.5:. 38,800 13% 1254 | 
presenting the advantage of mutual invest- | Chrysler Corp. .............-..000-0085 36,000 593% 58% —1Y% 
one es ri ~ bet 2 combination of | National Distillers ...................-- 34,400 21% 21% + % 
institutional and professional investment pro- Mi ie Moline 30.600 1034 12 41Y, 
cedure designed to reduce hazards and sedans INNCAPOMS MOUNE ....-. eee eee eeeeeee ’ 4 4 
satisfactory long-term results. “ ATS CE LS he a a 30,500 70 69 —1 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.5.E. Common Stocks 


This is Part 20 of a tabulation which will cover all 
common stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. It is not a recommendation, but merely a 


* 1936 
Foster- Wheeler eer eeerorcee High eeeeeeree 45% 
Low ..ceeee wus 24% 
Earnings ... D$1.87 
Dividends .... None 
Francisco Sugar ............. High ...... rrr 
LOW cccccccece een 
Earnings ae $0.50 
Dividends .... None 
Freeport Sulphur ............ wer 35% 
eadese ecee 23% 
Earnings ..... $2.43 
Dividends .... 1.00 
Froedert Grain & Malting -+- High ccgouktaa amen 
(After 2-for-1 split SE ceikcieuie ida 
We = UR as sas o5 0 cies cE ccncvesces Pee 
Earnings ..... h$0.84 
Dividends $.10 
Fruehauf Trailer............. BRIG. scccsacce oe 
(After 2-for-1 split SD sasessass ate 
November, 1945).......... ED ccccccctes aae 
Earnings ..... $1.27 
Dividends .... 0.10 
Gabriel Company.............. PEMD hn acccecdes 7% 
LOW scscscccscc 2H% 
Earnings ...-.. D$0.30 
Dividends...... one 
Gair (Robert) (No Par)...... ar 9Y%bid 
OO 4 5Abi 
CPO TD gig vedic ictdcccavees eer aoe 
Mi esccsuscecs whee 
Earnings ..--.. $0.46 
Dividends...... None 
Gamewell Company........... BEI: ccvcsees 30 
— shee Dat «leccces as 1% 
(After 3-for-1 split PR Jets 
November, chviwewns Mi wiihdaceuce er 
Earnings ...... £D$0.70 
Dividends...... None 
Gardner-Denver Co. ......... MP eveudacecs 60 
: = epee 39 
(After 3-for-1 split So cceectecd ener 
Jume, 1987) oc ccceccccccevcchDOW ccccccstvce nites 
Earnings ...... $1.74 
Dividends...... 0.83 
Gar Wood Industries......... ED vadiasdice 177 
WN cectennetcs 15% 
Earnings ...... $1.14 
Dividends...... 0.55 
Gaylord Container ........... BE cadetecass z 
"A LOW ccccccceces er 
(After 3-for-1 split BU <ciGectese Seas 
Mag, TOES) ccciccesivacces se cekessace aes 
Earnings ...... 0.68 
Dividends...... one 
General American Investors..High .......... 14% 
BOW i ccccdutuss 8% 
Earnings ...... $0.35 
ividends....+. 0.75 
General American Transpor- High .......... 76 
tion (Par $5) ..ccccccccvese seeceeeeees 42% 
Earnings ...... $2.92 
Dividends...... 3.00 
ee ere (COED be babekans 20 
par 22 Si acnccuaies 103% 
Earnings ...... $1.20 
Dividends...... 1.20 
General Bronze .........+.s+: OS ae 11% 
RA cv ctucesice 7 
Earnings ...... D$1.42 
Dividends...... None 
General Cable <.....cccccccees BE ib sccccsawe 28 
EOD cscdscscecs 5% 
Earnings ..... * D$1.58 
Dividends...... None 
General Cigar .......sceccceee BHR ccccccccee 59% 
BOW vccaccesces 49 
Earnings ...-.. $3.07 
Dividends...... 4.00 
General Electric ............- Pees baveseetic 55 
t Low ....seeeeee ae 
’ Earnings ..» $1.52 
3 Dividends paeee zs 
G Oe NE oa: oc ieee TD += sscnn- 44 
Bea LOW wctéssceces 53% 
Earnings . gabees $2.71 
Dividends.... 2.25 


f-12 months to May 31. 
October 31. D—Deficit. 


Co O'BRIEN, “3 
Netw YORK, N. 


ofict months to June 30. 
iscal year changed. 


1937 
s4% 


11% 
D$0.85 
None 


18% 
2% 
g$0.47 
one 
32% 
18 
$3.30 
1.50 


14% 
6% 


h$1.07 
0.68 
21% 
8 
$0.69 
0.55 
7% 
1% 
D$0.07 
None 
15 %bid 
104% bid 
15% 


3 
$0.001 
None 


1938 
29% 


statistical compilation valuable for future reference. 
All earnings and dividend payments are adjusted, 
where necessary, to give effect to any stock splits. 


1939. 
29% 
14 
D$0.10 
None 


D$2,34 
None 


25%4 


so78 
2.25 


h—12 months to July 31. 


1940 
21% 
9% 
$3.43 
None 
6% 

2% 
gD$0.70 
None 


1941 
20% 
9% 
$4.49 
None 


1942 
12% 
9% 
$5.63 
None 
10% 
5 
2$2.64 
None 
38% 
27 
$3.05 
2.00 


12 
8% 


h$0.91 
0.50 


18 
15% 
$1.76 
0.70 


SRK: : 


tow 
RES Ss 


ad 


10% 
$0.52 
0.33 


7% 


$0.42 
0.40 


baa | 


$3. 5 
2.00 


5% 


0.45 


k—12 months to October 31. 


1942 


q—Paid in stock. 


1944 


Biss: : 
Sou: : 

- 8 
Soa. 3 


VASE 


mein 
Sr ancous 


eal 
vA 


$2.14 
1.60 


1945 1946 
44% 49% 
25 19% 
$2.50 $0.10 
1.50 1.25 
27 35% 
14 20% 
g$0.74 $3.99 
None None 
514% 61 
34 45% 
$4.19 $4.69 
2.12% 2.50 
31% 49 
17% 30 
sees 27% 
dees 16 
h$1.18 h$1.17 
0.57 0.57 
71% see 
42% wade 
36 48 
35 28% 
$1.57 $4.30 
0.85 1.00 
12% 15% 
64 10 
$1.09 $1.2 
0.30 0.70 


$1.12 
6.30 q6% 
29% *°26 
144 145% 
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The speakers’ table and dais at The Waldorf-Astoria, October 4, 1946, at the FINANCIAL WORLD 
Annual Report Awards Dinner where the “Oscars of Industry’ were presented as trophies to the 
presidents and other officials of 102 leading corporations with outstanding annual reports for 1945. 
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